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Here’s how 
WE met THAT . 
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“WE PIN-POINT PROFITABLE ACCOUNTS — 
At our regular sales meetings we select 
our most profitable groups of accounts, 
and plan our “push” accordingly. Our 
Sales Record shows us just where to 
concentrate effort . . . shows it fast and 


automatically because visible signals 
highlight all key facts. Results... 




















“WE GET THE MOST FROM EACH ACCOUNT — 
Competition never gets a chance to move 
in. Our Kardex Record reveals what 
scheduled calls have not been made, 
where sales are below potential. It even 
indicates the probable current needs of 
each account. Don’t think customers 
aren't impressed with the service! 


“WE MAKE MORE CALLS — That Kard 
Record of ours does just about everythi 
but make a salesman’s calls for him . 
and all with a minimum of clerical hel 
It automatically prepares his selling 
gles, helps him plan each day, gives hi 
more free time for seeking new accoun 
re-selling marginal ones. 





a Here’s the answer 


























to your Buyer’s Market... FREES 
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Send today for your copy of “How to 
Build a Profitable Sales Program’’. 
It’s packed with facts, methods, ideas 
for dealing with a Buyer’s Market. 
Just drop us a note on your business 
letterhead or call the nearest 
Remington Rand office. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 
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“WE MAKE BIGGER PROFITS—The company 


does—and so do the salesmen! I suppose 
the secret of it all is selective selling, 
fewer wasted calls. Not to forget our 
Kardex Visible System—it never lets us 


forget WHO, WHEN, WHAT, to sell.” 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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THE READERS WRITE 


You can’t please everybody—especially 
magazine readers, as any publisher can 
testify. Trying to, however, is a con- 
tinual challenge, which not only keeps 
editors on their toes but occasionally 
gives them some surprises. For exam- 
ple, we recently ran an article we felt 
would really ring the bell with readers. 
The editorial department modestly 
tabbed it one of the year’s high spots; 
the advertising department said it was 
“a corker’; and the circulation man- 
ager—a tough man to please—smiled 
broadly, gave it a double thumbs-up. 
Even the printer thought it was worth 
reading—no small concession from that 
word-jaded fraternity. 

Smugly, we sat back and waited for 
the bouquets from readers. What hap- 
pened? You've probably guessed it. 
Lots of mail on the issue in general— 
not a peep from anyone on our “big 
story.” Result: a sharp drop in editorial 
egoism. 

More amusing was a missive in last 
week’s mail: in the February 1 Forses, 
it seems, two industries (television and 
chemicals) were mentioned—in different 
departments—and each one was cited as 
being the nation’s “fastest growing.” 
The slip was missed in reading proof, 
but a more alert reader pounced upon 
it, circled the offending words in red 
pencil, and sent them on to us with 
only this succinct comment: “Who’s 
winning?” 

Embarrassing, but enlightening: at 
least one reader, we discovered, had a 
somewhat waggish sense of humor. 

On the confusing side are the occa- 
sional letters we get along the following 
lines, nearly always arriving in the 
same day's mail, for some unknown 
reason. Here are extracts from two re- 
cent responses. 

Said one: “Your Mr. [one of 
Forses market analysts] is positively 
uncanny; how does he do it? I’ve been 
following his column for two years now, 
and he manages to hit the nail on the 
head consistently. As a result, I've made 
some very welcome extra income.” 

And the other: “Where did you ever 
dig up Mr. ———— [the same writer]? 
As far as I'm concerned you can send 
him back to the bushes. It’s a shame to 
let him wander around loose among 
those Wall St. wolves.” 

All of which proves one thing: read- 
ers may not always be right, but at 
least they write—and we're duly grateful. 
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The Whole Island Swept Away 


...yet they didn’t give up the search! 


For more than 25 years “Inco” research- 
ers have sought better metals by subject- 
ing them to thousands of different tests in 
hundreds of different places. 


To help in the search they have built 
marine testing stations...on lone and 
barren shores...where metals could be 
subjected to conditions as severe as would 
be met in actual use. 


* * 


The first, off the coast of Atlantic City, 
N. J., was destroyed by a great storm 
which drove in from the sea and swept 
the whole island away. But the records 
were saved...and the search went on. 


Next, at Fire Island, N. Y., the work 
was disrupted by the unprecedented hur- 
ricane of ’38. But again the records were 
not destroyed. 

* o 


A third time they built... at both Kure 
Beach, N. C., and Block Island, R. I. To- 


day, at these two stations, “Inco” men are 


carrying on their tests. Subjecting metals 
to everything from flying sand and salt 
spray to actual immersion in biting sea 
water. Studying their resistance to corro- 
sion, erosion and the damaging action 
of marine growth. 


Out of years of continuous work... 
out of storms and dark waters...new 
facts about metals are being brought to 
light...facts which are helping many 
manufacturers make their products last 
longer and do more for you. 


This is one way International Nickel 
helps point the way to new and better 
metals for you. One example of the way 
Industry works to bring you better things 

. better insect screens, better ships, better 
farm implements... 


Not always, but many times these bet- 
ter metals...these man-made “alloys”... 
include Nickel. 


That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


Write for Free Booklet: “Making the 
Ocean a Test Tube” 


This illustrated booklet 

tells why and how the 

search for better metals 

has been carried on. 

For your free copy, 

send a post card to : 
Dept. 64 y, The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N.Y. 


EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


at, Nicke| 


...Your Unseen Friend 


Forbes 


© 1949, T.1.N. Co, 
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yes ON PREVIEW 4 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





"Stop, Look, and Listen" attitude that has characterized Congress thus far will continue 
to be demonstrated for at least a few more weeks. Legislators want to take another 
reading of economic barometer during spring, before making decisions that will be bind- 
ing on nation for years to come. Right now they are a little scared, hence hesitant. 


Few politicians remain in office long unless they pay close attention to their 
mail. Lately, news from back home has been hardly reassuring. Constituents seem to be 
stressing unemployment and similar ills coincident with an economic downslide. These 
complaints from the voters at home mean more to Congressmen than a boxcar full of sta- 
tistical reports and forecasts compiled by downtown agencies. 








Truman's spokesmen who continue to insist that more inflation lies ahead are get- 
ting a polite hearing on Capitol Hill, but not much more. Belief is growing that Presi- 
dent is just tvo stubborn to recognize his program needs to be recast in light of new 
condition. If this belief becomes general, many Truman proposals are due to be left | 


hanging. 





It is even beginning to appear possible that Truman may end up on little better 
terms with 8lst Congress than with its predecessor he castigated so freely during his 
election drive. If so, it would not be the first time Truman disagreed with a Democratic 


Congress. He had his troubles back in 1946 with the 79th Congress. 





ANNUAL WAGE GUARANTEE--Labor lobbyists are off on a new tack in their effort to force 
industry to adopt an annual wage plan. Result may be to bring to life a "sleeper" bill 
co-sponsored by New England Senators Lodge and McMahon. Lodge-McMahon bill (S. 546) 
would force government contractors to make an advance guarantee to all employees of at 
least 30 hours of wages for at least 40 calendar weeks. 








Lodge-McMahon theory is that companies with security of a federal contract should 
pass along that security to their employees. Bill does include an escape clause, but 





option for’ using it is limited to President, not to employer or union. President could 


suspend wage guarantee requirement in particular cases if *public interest® would not 
be served by its enforcement. 


Unions regard bill as useful stepping stone toward eventual goal of mandatory an- 
nual wage guarantee throughout industry. Similar tactics were used when statutory 
minimum wage was first proposed. Once precedent was set by applying requirement to gov- 
ernment contractors, it was only a short step to extend rule to cover industry gen- 
erally. 


Lodge-McMahon bill now reposes in Senate Labor Committee pigeon-hole. At least 
for next couple of months, this group will be busy with other matters. After that, bill 
may be given an airing in hopes of building up support for possible passage in 1950. 


EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK--Federal employment experts still take an optimistic attitude toward 
job outlook, but concede that next 30 days will be crucial period. They explain much of 
mounting unemployment during winter was seasonal. Spring should bring a comeback. If 
they are right, it should be evident by April 15. (Continued on page 7) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 





by the Editors 
CONSTRUCTION The post-war tide of increasing labor and material costs against which 

contractors have been struggling is now turning in their favor, some ~ 
bankers believe. Meanwhile, they advise caution in judging future direction of costs © 
in contract bidding--there's the possibility that current downward business trends may 
accelerate enough to reduce private construction below estimates. ... Optimistic con- 
tractors, forecasting a potential volume of $18% billion in new construction, $6 bil- | 
lion in repair operations, say the industry should be able to execute a larger volume 
of work faster and more efficiently this year than at any time since the war's end. ; 





TELEVISION Significant: Survival of the industry on the scale to which it is committed 

may depend upon revolutionizing of public attitudes. A Television Research: 
Institute Report, revealing that advertisers haven't flocked to support existing net- 
works, states that video must find money from advertising that radio hasn't been ablé to 
uncover. . . . Basic question: Can television succeed in switching advertisers from 
other fields fast enough to meet steadily rising costs? 





CONSUMPTION Contrary to belief, consumer spending has played a smaller role than 

usual in the post-war boom. A study of Commerce Department figures shows’ 
that such expenditures have decreased relative to other elements in the economy. 
Reason? Not even the experts are sure, though many single out the contracting effects 
of high taxes. It's been the unusual size and combination of business investment and 
spending by all branches of government, plus abnormally swollen exports, that have 
pushed the boom to the level reached in the last three years. 





INSURANCE Fire destruction last year, according to underwriters, broke all records, 

destroying property and resources with an estimated value of more than $700 
million. This figure reflects only a portion of total fire costs--indirect losses such 
as business failures, loss of jobs, medical care, and destruction of natural resources 
probably added several times this amount. Underlying reasons for the boost in volume of 
losses: increased property values, larger congestion and concentration of values, 
higher occupancy rate of buildings. 


COMMODITIES Many purchasing agents report price declines during February, but few 

mention very sharp cuts. There's a general tendency to taper off, with 
some overstocks being offered at liquidation prices. Tightest supply item is aluminum, 
closely followed by copper, which is easing. . . . Much evidence is gathered by the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents of sellers testing markets to determine buy- 
ing levels, with business being taken at lower prices at the expense of current profits. 
Business men apparently believe lower material costs and increased labor productivity © 
will take up the slack in the future. 





BUYING POLICY Purchasing agents also indicate that forward commitment coverage con- 
tinues--hand-to-mouth to 90 days--with 97% reporting within that. 4 
range. More of them now find it possible to satisfy requirements in the lower sections 
of this bracket. . ... They expect extreme conservatism in procurement policy to "*con- 
tinue until finished goods, work-in-process, and raw material inventories are back in 
balance with lower production schedules and general business shows more definite signs 
of stabilizing." a 





PATENTS Hoisting storm signals, the National Patent Council charges that bills now : 


pending in Congress to establish ea National Science Foundation would — 
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‘ch ties in industry, uni- 
versities, and independent engineering 
and research organizations. They also fear 
that such bills would give the Foundation 
power to limit, punitively or otherwise, 
the competitive growth of any industry, 
as well as provide the acquisition,. by 
duress or purchase, of U.S. patents. 


Shoppers are more price-conscious: 
distributors say that receipts of 
chains and large markets, aggregating about 
the same as a year ago, would have been 3 
to 4% higher if average prices weren't 
down. Since publicity about food price 
breaks, customers have increased, but sales 
have turned toward lower-priced items. 
Wholesale grocers report the same trend, 
and processors, viewing this tighter buy- 
ing, are planning smaller production this 
year, will make more effort to get raw 
product costs down. 


FOOD 


Non-ferrous metals due for a test? 
That's what some observers feel, 
in view of general easing of buying pres- 
sure. Consumers hope this means the infla- 
tionary trend has petered out and that 
lower prices may prevail. Lethargic scrap 
metal markets may pave the way. 


METALS 


INCOME Extent to which war-born pros- 
perity has lifted family living 
standards is seen in Census figures, which 
show that the lowest income group existing 
in 1939 has been halved. Of. these house- 
holds, only 30% have incomes under $2,000 
per annum as against more than 75% in 1939. 
And nearly half are in the $3,000 and over 
brackets as against less than 10% pre-war. 


‘Reasons for this uptrend: the rise in wage 


and salary rates, steadier employment, 
the increase in number of family members 
working. 
TEXTILES Zipping past another milestone, 
the rayon industry celebrated 
its first l1-billion-pound production year 
in 1948, with all divisions achieving new 
peaks. . « « Divergent post-war trend in 
men's and women's wear are reflected in 
Taw wool consumption and wool fabric pro- 
duction. Today, wool fabrics produced for 


women's wear account for 44% of total wool 
apparel fabric output, as contrasted with 
33% in 1939. At the same time, correspond- 
ing proportion for men's wear declined 
trom 59% to 48%. 


ch 15, 1940 





Washington Preview 
"(Continued from page 5) 


Large-scale hiring, especially in 
manufacturing and construction, is normal 
in March and April, after winter slowdowns. 
If jobless total is still climbing in mid- 
April, there can’t be much doubt that 
"seasonal" explanation was only partly 
correct. Then watch out for all sorts of 
panaceas to be dusted off in Washington. 


INDEPENDENT CONTRACTORS--Truman's Social 
Security package is so all~embracing that 
many business men may not note that Admin- 
istration's bill to extend 014 age insur- 
ance would repeal independent contractor 
law passed over Truman's veto in 1948. 
Repeal would raise hob in dozens of fields 
by switching hundreds of thousands of 
workers from "independent contractor" to 
"employee" classification, for Social 
Security tax purposes. 








Administration seeks to take advan- 
tage of decisions by friendly courts and 
establish an "economic reality" test for 
determining whether a worker is an “em- 
ployee." Obvious fact that almost every- 
body is dependent upon somebody else “as 
amatter of economic reality" doesn't deter 
bureaucratic "do-gooders." Nor does fact 
that workers who never paid a penny for 
Social Security coverage would get retro- 
active free coverage at expense of others 
who have paid their taxes. 








EXCISE TAXES--Pressure is strong on Con- 
gress to repeal wartime excise taxes, re- 
store 1943 rates. Probable majority would 
support repeal, or at least reduction, if ~ 
such a bill could be brought to a vote. 
Nevertheless, outlook is for no reductions 
in 1949, for these reasons: 











1. Budget can't stand revenue loss. 





2. Clamor is so loud (100 bills) that a 
Simple bill to reduce communication 
taxes, for example, would be amended 
in all directions, invite a veto. 


5. Democrats suspect GOP of playing 
politics on excise issue, since Re- 
publicans failed to act on issue in 
past two years. (House Minority 

Leader Joe Martin sponsors sweeping 
bill to cut back all excises.) 











One of the Many Interesting Pages|T WO-LINE 


from the 


Editorials 


_ Congress is our only hope. 


FLORIDA POWER CORPORATION 


TEN YEARS of PROGRESS ... Compared to America’s Electric Industry 








TOTAL FLORIDA POWER CORPORATION 356% INCREASE 
ELECTRIC - 


SALES («wn 156 % INCREASE 


TOTAL We 
ELE cTRI c 226% INCREASE 
Ss 


REVENUES = 99 %INCREASE 


TOTAL es 
ELECTRIC erie 


CUSTOMERS Fen NCREASE 
(2 MONTHS AVERAGE) Eee 45%! 


ANNUAL ) 
PEAK 274% INCREASE 


109% INCREASE 


INCREASED 

a. Mi rec. 25% INCREASE 
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erriciency OU USA — 


INSTALLED ve | 
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50% INCREASE 


























We will be happy to send you a copy of our 
complete 1948 annual report to stockholders. 
A. W. HIGGINS, President 


FLORIDA POWER CORPORATION 





ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
50 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Truman, unrestrained, would scurry the 
country into bankruptcy. And worse. 


Upon our federal legislators rest tre 
mendous responsibilities. 


Will a majority surrender ruinously to 
labor leaders? 


The outlook isn’t completely hopeless. 


_ Expect fewer shortages. 


Surpluses will multiply month by 
month. 


Fourth-round wage increases would 
threaten to knock out prosperity. 


Lower prices are needed. 


People are spending less, especially on 


luxuries. 


Significant: highest-priced cars are the 
most available for immediate delivery. 


Highest-priced houses, estates, are un- 
salable. 


Home prices fall as the supply rises. 
This trend will become accelerated. 


To Congress: Cut expenditures and taxes, 
not the reverse. 


Politicians already spend too much of 
our money. 


War clouds recede. 


At least a few crimps are being put ip 
Communism. 


Paul Hoffman is wrestling manfully 
with a gigantic job. 


Ditto MacArthur. And Clay. 
Business failures will increase. 


How to compete with foreign shippis 
will one day become an acute problem 


U.S. wage and other costs are out of 
line. 


More beef, less beefing. 


Filibuster? Fiddlesticks! Undemocratic 


| Uninflated: the stock market. 





This remarkable instrument steps up production 


NE of the largest producers of 
QO propellers for outboard and in- 
board motors had trouble in the 
foundry with porous castings. 

A Cities Service combustion spe- 
Cialist was called in for consultation. 
With the aid of the Cities Service 
Industrial Heat Prover instrument 
he soon found that the trouble was 


for Michigan non-ferrous foundry 


due to the presence of excess air in 
the furnace gases and offered sug- 
gestions to correct the situation. 
Result: Scrap loss was reduced from 
4100 to 471 Ibs. and effected a sav- 
ing of $2359. 

Countless cases of similar results 
are now on file. If your operation 
includes industrial furnaces and 





accurately. Indicates either 
_ percentage of air or ex 
_. tibles in the furnace gases. 


heat treating units of any size or 
type, you too can profit from such 
service. Write today for a free 
demonstration. 


FREE! A fact-filled booklet entitled ‘“‘Com- 
bustion Control for Industry” is available 
upon request. Write Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany, Sixty Wall Tower, Room 340, New 
York 5, N.Y. 


CITIES @) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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A neighborly 
property insurance 
company reports 
to the Public: 


brings prompt financial relief to policyholders 


most fundamental sense. 


roots” company. Ten fire-marine insurance com- 
panies which were previous affiliates, last year 


were merged into The Home. The balance sheet 


—_— defines “neighbor” as one who lives 
nearby; is associated with others on friendly 
terms. 

By that definition, The Home is truly a neigh- 
borly property insurance company. Through its 
forty thousand representatives, The Home lives 
in and serves cities, towns and hamlets in every 


state of the Union. 


To countless property owners, The Home is 
personified by the hard-working representative 
who takes an interest in their problems and their 
protection—the man who lives down the street, 


who serves on civic committees, the man who 
when disaster strikes. That is The Home, in its 


Now, more than ever, The Home is a “grass 


shown is the first complete one issued by the en- 
larged Home organization. This is rightly of in- 
terest to the public, because The Home is by far 
the leading insurance protector of American 


homes and the homes of American industry. 


rn en, 


PRESIDENT 





Directors 


Lewis L. CLarke 
Banker 
Cuartes G. MEYER 
The Cord Meyer Company 
WitutaM L. DeBost 
Chairman, 
Union Dime Savings Bank 
Eowin A. Bayes 
Lawyer 
Ropert GoELet 
Real Estate 
Georce McANENY 
Vice Chairman, 
Wills & Trust Committee, 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
Guy Cary 
Lawyer 
Harotp V. Situ 
President 
Harvey D. Gipson 
President, 
Manufacturers Trust Company 
Frepverick B. ADAMS 
Chairman of Executive Committee, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
Rosert W. Dow inc 
President, City Investing Co. 
Grorce Gunp 
President, Cleveland Trust Co. 
Harowp H. HELM , 
President, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
Cuarces A. LoucHin 
Vice President & General Cowisel 
Ivan Escott 
¢ Vice President 
C. Stevenson NEWHALL 
Chairman of Board, 
Pennsylvania Co. of Philadelphia 
Percy C. Mapeira, Jr. 
President, 
Land Title Bank & Trust Co. 
Eart G. Harrison 
Lawyer 


Joun A, STEVENSON 





Balance Sheet december 31, 1948 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies 
United States Government Bonds 

Other Bonds and Stocks : 
Investment in Associated Company 

First Mortgage Loans . 

Real Estate ‘Ae ee ee ee eee 
Agents’ Balances, Less Than 90 Days Due 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses 
Other Admitted Assets 


Total Admitted Assets ,. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses . . 
Reserve for Taxes . . 
Reinsurance Reserves . 
Pe OOO. « «© @© «+ «© «© » » « 
Total Liabilities Except Capital 
Capital . pans 
Surplus 


Liabilities Under Contracts with War Shipping Administration . 


bi se es » ea, 3 SE 
. 73,823,519.59 


$ 31,027,607.07 
107,440,297.48 
122,046,607.25 
6.871,511.16 
3,126.58 
4,330,868.09 
10,811,751.20 
706,975.90 
2,006,693.37 


- $285,245,438.10 


- $141,729,267.00 
33,879,862.00 
9,000,000.00 
2,888,128.21 
1,493,633.18 
2,417,432.63 


$191 408,323.02 





Surplus as Regards Policyholders 
a ae 





93,837,115.08 
$285,245,438.10 


President, 
Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Cuampion McDowe t Davis 
President, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
Warren S, Jounson 
President, 
Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
of Wilmington, N.C. 
Rocer W. Basson 
Chairman of Board, 
Babson's Reports, Inc. 
Rosert B. Meyer 
The Cord Meyer Company 
Henry C. Bruni 
President, 
Empire Trust Company 
Harsin K. Park * 
President & Director, 
First National Bank of Columbus, 
Georgia 
Boykin C, Wricut 


Lawyer 











NOTES: Bonds carried at 
$8,143,395.33 Amortized Value and 
Cash $80,000.00 in the above bal- 
ance sheet are deposited as ree 
quired by law. All securities have 
been valued in accordance with the 
requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis» 
sioners. Assets and Liabilities in 
Canada and Jamaica, B.W.I. have 
been adjusted to the busis of the 
free rate of exchange. Based on Dee 
cember 31, 1948 market quotations 
for all bonds and stocks own 
the Total Admitted Assets woul 
be increased to $285,403,703.37 and 
the policyholders’ surplus to 
$93,995,380.35. 





PROPERTY 
INSURANCE 


«* THE HOME®* 
Cfusuiance 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE - MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE 


The Home Indemnity Company an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 
fa 
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Fact and Comment | 


by B.C. FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


OUR NEW, DOMINATING BOSSES 


Americans are confronted with new, dominating bosses, 
namely, labor leaders. Claiming that they elected Truman, 
they confidently count upon him doing their bidding. They 
demand that the Taft-Hartley law be scrapped, that the 
indefensible, one-sided Wagner Act be re-enthroned. They 
don’t want democracy; they insist upon becoming, under 
legislation dictated by them, a specially-privileged class. 

Apparently they cannot see that, if they ruin employers, 
they thereby ruin themselves. Bankrupt an enterprise and, 
normally, unless succor is forthcoming, it must shut down, 
discharge all its employees. Only solvent concerns can main- 
tain payrolls. Kill the goose that lays golden eggs; then, no 
more eggs. 

The alternative to making it possible for business to 
continue is nationalization, socialism, totalitarianism. Sen- 
sible Americans don’t want that. But the tragic truth is 
that too many people are blind to what the nation faces 
if organized labor be permitted to dictate disastrous pol- 
icies to their Administration—unless Congress organizes ef- 
fective opposition. 

Congress, not Truman, is the hope of America. Will 
public opinion become sufficiently aroused to back up Con- 
gress and turn down Administration policies calculated to 
bring disaster? 

* 


Think much for yourself, not too much about yourself. 
x 


CONSUMERS NOW PRICE-CONSCIOUS 


More and more people are becoming more and more 
price-conscious. Merchandise held at the zenith of inflation 
is being shunned. The basic truth is that the majority of 
individuals and families feel they cannot afford to pay fancy 
prices. They rush to buy, however, whenever what they 
regard as genuine “bargains” are offered. 

One illuminating recent incident: 

One of New York’s largest department stores, Gimbel’s, 
advertised—in only newspapers—what seemed extraordinary 
reductions from normal in prices of chairs and tables. The 
store was mobbed before the opening hour. Confusion 
reigned. I sent someone to wait in line before the sale 
started to make several: purchases. After almost two hours, 
it was impossible to buy anything. 

When I sent President Bernard F. Gimbel a report of my 
experiences, he telephoned me and confessed that the 
whole episode did his store more harm than good, that so 
many would-be customers were disappointed and dis- 
gruntled that: “I wish we hadn’t advertised this sale.” 

This is only one of many indications that manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers must become reconciled to reducing 
prices, must become convinced that the sellers’ market has 
ended. Highest-priced merchandise in almost every field is 
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now being boycotted. In my judgment, this is wholesome. 
We have had too much inflation. All attempts to enforce a 
“fourth-round wage increase” should be abandoned. The 


cost of living should continue to come down. 


WHO ARE “SPECIAL INTERESTS”? 


In President Truman’s conception, lexicon, “special inter- 
ests” consist solely of those who oppose his proposals. 
Dictatorial labor leaders and unions are not, in his astig- 
matic view, “special interests.” Neither are powerful farm 
unions. But any organizations of business men who criticize 
his pro-union policies are emphatically dubbed “special 
interests.” 

Having been tutored politically, first, by infamous Pren- 


dergast and, later, by the astute Roosevelt, it is perhaps 


natural that Harry Truman is motivated primarily and 
always by vote-snaring tactics. He has developed into such 
a slick politician, he continues entirely bereft of statesman- 
ship. Any means he deems calculated to reach his end, vote- 
getting, is thoroughly justified, in his eyes. 

If the United States isn’t driven farther along socialistic 
paths than even Britain, it won’t be Truman’s fault. 

Are thoughtful citizens adequately aware of what is 
going on? 


TO IMPROVE YOURSELF 


The first evening I was installed as sub-editor of a mormm- 
ing newspaper in Scotland, I asked my predecessor, who 
was to break me in, “Where is a dictionary?” He looked at 
me quizzically, pityingly: “We don’t need a dictionary 
here.” 

Very truthfully and emphatically, I replied, “I do.” 

So I promptly procured one. My life-long experience has 
been that few people consult a dictionary often enough. 
I have found frequent usage of it invaluable. This is one 
simple, easy way to improve one’s vocabulary, one’s educa- 
tion. All parents should present their children with a su- 
perior dictionary at a very early age—and encourage them 
to make frequent use of it. 

* 
The expert first had to expend. 
* 


PROFIT-SHARING WITH EMPLOYEES 


In an ideal economy, profit-sharing with employees would 
be usual rather than unusual. Heretofore there have been 
more failures than successes. But, during the third quarter 
of this century, I rather think that an increasing number of 
alert managements will devise ways and means to bring 


-this about. Incentive is infinitely important. Our whole 


private enterprise system has become jeopardized through- 
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out the long regime of the New Deal, because investment 
of risk capital has been dangerously discouraged. 

Every normal human being desires a sense of “belong- 
ing,” a sense (if possible) of ownership, a sense of impor- 
tance in the scheme of things. Nobody wants to be a mere 
cog. 

I do not pretend to know how widespread profit-sharing 
can be advantageously brought about. But I am convinced 
that managements must most zealously seek to discover 
methods whereby employees can become more interested in 
concerns employing them. 


® 


“Good enough” is not good enough. 
> 


ERP NEEDS MORE STATESMANSHIP 


The European Recovery Program is achieving extraordi- 
narily under extremely difficult, complicated circumstances. 
Its deeds have far excelled its salesmanship. “The Voice 
of America” has not done an adequate job. Nor has any 
individual or group in the vast ERP organization. Prompt, 
vigorous, co-ordinated efforts should be launched to remedy 
this. Many years ago the original John D. Rockefeller im- 
pressed upon me one lesson he learned rather late in life: 
“Next to doing the right thing, the most important thing is 
to let the people know you are doing the right thing.” 

These observations are inspired by what I read in a 
British newspaper. Such serious reflections were cast upon 
America by the City Treasurer of Peterhead (Scotland), 
where I first began work, that I couldn’t resist writing the 
following letter to the Editor of the newspaper, the Buchan 
Observer, printing his denunciations: 


I was shocked to read this most unjust, unfounded slander 
against the United States by City Treasurer Max Saunders: 


“A great and powerful nation has concocted a nostrum, com- 
posed among other ingredients of demagogy masquerading as 
democracy, ruthless exploitation and a considerable dash of cor- 
ruption, which it canvasses under the euphemistic title of the 
‘American Way of Life’.” 


Our American newspapers print most grateful letters from 
English men and women—especially women—expressing appre- 
ciation for all that America is doing to aid Britain. (Incident- 
ally, I haven’t noticed one such letter from Scotland.) 

Although the French have received from America much 
less than Britain has received, France has sent a trainload of 
gifts, which has been exhibited under the designation “French 
Gratitude Train.” 

What we American taxpayers are doing for various European 
countries, and most of all for Britain, is costing the average 
American family $131 a year. Repeatedly your statesmen publicly 
acknowledge the incalculable help Britain has received from 
America. 


I shudder to contemplate what would have befallen Britain 
had America refused to lend any assistance whatsoever. 

I profoundly hope there are very few Scotsmen or Englishmen 
possessed, obsessed by Treasurer Saunders’ vicious astigmatism. 


The time may come when “the meek shall inherit the 
earth.” But that day is not here yet. What America is do- 
ing for the world should be proclaimed loudly and con- 
stantly until people throughout the whole earth understand 
the facts. Then they will praise, not upbraid America and 
Americans. 

* 


Seek weightier responsibilities, but first 
fit yourself to carry them. 


OLD AND YOUNG, TOP MEN ALIKE 


Recently, in Chicago, a morning’s business calls provided 
this writer with a fascinating comparison of two very im- 


portant business men. One, at 70, actively runs the affairs 


of a giant company that grosses well over $2 billion; the | 
other, at 29, is now running a company whose gross income © 


last year was $18 million. 

At 10 a.m. I was ushered into the simple, high-ceilinged 
offices of General Robert E. Wood, whose vigorous guidance 
for the last 21 years has made Sears, Roebuck the biggest 
merchandiser in American history. 

Eyes twinkling, he was full of his company’s latest facts 


and figures; its plans, prospects—and particularly enthusias — 


tic about the latest figures on Sears savings and profit 


sharing plans. From a file he drew a clerk’s record—she 
had started 30 years ago at $9 a week, now had almost 


$40,000 in the fund. For almost an hour the General spoke 
animatedly about many aspects of the company. 

At 12 noon I arrived a few miles away at the large, new 
Bell & Howell plant, which is still growing by leaps and 
bounds, and was shown into the comfortable office of the 
president—C, E. (Chuck) Percy, a few weeks ago elected 
successor to recently-deceased Joseph McNabb. At 29, 
this fellow had the responsibility of a company now em. 
ploying 2,200, and rapidly expanding. 

Calmly energetic, he described with great satisfaction the 
recently-concluded negotiations with Burroughs (see page 
18), told of plans to buy the million-dollar Kryptar plant 
in Rochester for film-making, poured out other details of 
Bell & Howell operations, and sketched some dreams for 
the future that indicate it will take more than a minor 
recession to stunt Bell & Howell’s growth. 


But what stuck in my mind was the similarity between 


these two corporation presidents. Despite a difference of 
40 years in age, there isn’t the difference of a minute in 
their unbounded enthusiasm for their company, for the 
work at hand, in hopes for the future. 


They both were dynamic, both plainly knew, and obvi- — 


ously loved their jobs. This is perhaps a partial explana- 
tion for Sears’ phenomenal success in the past; for Bell & 
Howell, it augurs well for the future. -MaLCoLM ForsEs. 





“TOO SENTIMENTAL” 


Said a well-known business man: “I read your publica- 


tion. But it’s too sentimental.” That criticism, which he | 


sincerely meant, I regard as a compliment. The executive 


who said this is in the prime of life, an excellent physical — 


specimen, full of energy and ambition, engrossed in forging 


ahead. It may be natural that, under his circumstances, — 


he has devoted no time or thought to sentiment. 

But if he lives long enough, if he doesn’t prematurely kill 
himself by overwork, by over-exertion, he will, I am sure, 
change his conception of the part sentiment should play 
in our journey through life. 

Sentiment lubricates the machinery of our daily grind. 
More; it gives life savor. It increases one’s own happiness 
and, properly exercised, increases the happiness of others 
we contact. Sentiment becomes more precious as life 
lengthens, as we near our earthly end. 

I sincerely hope my friend will read—and ponder—this. 
Also other go-getting men of affairs too busy to indulge in 
calm, reflective thinking. 


Forbes 

















) SEE WHAT NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING CAN DO FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


Speed...that pleases customers... holds down clerical costs...cuts costly overtime...improves working conditions! 
That’s what National Mechanized Accounting offers you... whatever your business may be. o 


‘Concerns of all sizes and types report savings of 30% or more. These savings made possible by 
National’s exciusive combination of advantages— often pay for the entire National 
installation within a year. 


Mechanization is the surest way to meet rising accounting costs.” Ask your 
local National representative —a systems analyst——to study your present accounting 
methods and report the savings you can reasonably expect. No cost or eheation. ACCOUNTING MACHINES — 
3 THE ATIONA: CA H REGISTER co MPAN "| . 9, OHIO CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 











NO BUST IN SIGHT? 


Boom finally slows down but depression misses 
entrance cue, fails to bow in on schedule 


SOMETHING was crabbing the act. 
Billed as an epic exhibition of pres- 
tidigitation, legerdemain, and high-level 
juggling, the Administration was going 
to demonstrate how to save the nation 
from the horrors of inflation. 

Just as the show got under way, 
however, some of the props got out of 
hand: prices fell, employment stum- 
bled, inventories skidded, and credit, 
hailed as a giant, turned out to be a 
midget. Boos and catcalls came from 
the recessionists in the balcony; down 
front, bewildered Congressmen didn’t 
know whether to clap or sit on their 
hands; and in the boxes the prosperity 
guild thought everything was in poor 
taste, saw nothing amusing in either 
the stage show or the balcony hecklers. 

The Public Remembered. In the two- 
bit seats, high up in the rafters, the 
public was confused. They couldn't 
see everything that was happening, nor 
could they understand all the yelling 
about controls, prices, inventories, 
taxes, unemployment, scarcities, etc. 
But they remembered one thing the 
boys on stage and in the balcony 
weren't giving them credit for: 1929, 
and its aftermath. They recalled the 
jobless days of the early ’30s, the pen- 
ny-pinching, the installment collector. 
Now, in *49, with a sock full of dough, 
John Q. Public wasn’t taking many 
chances. He had “consumer resistance.” 
And, all by himself, he had created 
the buyers’ market. 

Apparently either unaware or heed- 
less of this vital economic factor, the 
Administration began plumping for 
more control over credit, wages, pro- 
duction, and materials—in expectation 
of the new inflation bugaboo waiting 
in the wings. All of which thoroughly 
frightened the “recessionists,” who were 
already digging in for the big bust. Un- 
like the President’s Economic Advisory 
Board, who felt the price and employ- 
ment slump to be merely the crouch 
before the spring, they took the dip 
as a signal for retrenchment. Orders 
were cancelled, production was slashed, 
inventories viewed with alarm. 

The Big “If."" Meanwhile, the pro- 
prosperity group, neither looking for a 
hole to crawl into nor holding onto thei 
hats, thought the future looked bright. 
if—and it was a big “if’—Congress kept 
its head, didn’t sell the public short. To 
this group, both government and reces- 
sionists seemed to be instigated by their 
own “special interests.” Said T. R. 





Spates, General Foods vice-president: 

“Business leaders must stop making 
excuses and abandon their attitude of 
defeatism . . . For half a generation 
leaders . . . have been appealing to the 
weaknesses in man—fear, greed, lazi- 
ness, and self-pity . . . [They should] 
appeal to the strengths in man—cour- 
age, enterprise, industry, and self-re- 
spect.” 

A New Era? It sounded a little 
“corny,” but to the prosperity group it 
was the right ticket. They were all in 
favor of throwing away many of the 
blighted ’29 yard-sticks that were being 
used to measure 49 economy, and they 
wanted no part of “Keynesian” philoso- 
phies or any other custom-built plan 
to harness enterprise. They looked at 
’49 as a spanking new era that should 
be given its due respect. And they had 
plenty of evidence to back their views. 

A lot depended on the interpretation 
of present problems. And everybody 
interpreted the facts differently. The 
recessionists, for instance, made much 
of the fact that employment was off 
700,000 from *48. 

On the surface, this looked bad. But 
the prosperity boys were unworried. 
Last year’s peak, they countered, was 
an all-time high, with only two million 
available workers unemployed. Total 
employment, like infinity, could only be 
approached — never reached. The only 
direction the curve could take was 
down. Further, many industries had 
simply returned to pre-war seasonal 
layoffs. 

As for the railroads’ dumping of 
100,000 men, most were scheduled for 
rehire by the end of March (some are 
already back on the job). And while 
truck trailer inroads on carloadings 
meant some wouldn’t be taken back at 
all, trailer personnel itself was climbing. 
Meanwhile, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics was pointing out that unemploy- 
ment would have to reach four or five 
million — and stay there — before the 
situation could become serious. 

Fear Psychology. Contributing to the 
employment slump were layoffs due to 
top-heavy inventories in such industries 
as textiles, paper, and electrical equip- 
ment. But these industries will be back 
in the labor market as soon as demand 
lowers the quantity of goods on hand. 

On the other hand, cancelled orders 
and production cutbacks, with atten- 
dant layoffs, were definitely abnormal. 
Fearful of being caught with large in- 
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ventories, some firms were buying noth- 
ing — a big mistake, said many eco- 
nomists: they were simply cowering 
themselves out of the market. 

Inventories were also taking a rap 
from the public. Fortified with a com- 
fortable supply of “consumer resist- 
ance,” people were eyeing but not buy. 
ing high-priced items. They were load- 
ed, too: bank ‘deposits were at an all- 
time peak (from $75.9 billion in 1940 
to $156 billion in ’48). 

It was all this money in the bank, 
plus record quantities in circulation, 
that started the Administration toying 
with the notion of clamping down on 
credit controls. 

Credit-Wise Purchasing. Business 
yowled. With the public playing its 
credit cagey, fearful of putting out too 
much too soon, industry wanted most 
current restrictions lifted, not more 
added. Liberalizing terms and extend- 
ing payments, it contended, would let 
the public have its cake (substantial 
security deposits) and eat it too (up- 
ping production and sales by billions). 

In spite of all the hullabaloo, how- 
ever, there were plenty of factors point- 
ing to sustained prosperity. Little or 
no construction had been halted, either 
in the building or planning stage. And 
federally insured bank deposits, unem- 

loyment insurance, and social security 
benefits were all acting as buffers 
against a sudden slump. 

No small factor was the $1.2 billion 
in monthly exports, likely to continue 


for some time. Exportwise, as well as} 


on the home front, lower prices could 
mean increased production. 

Vim and Vinegar. Finally, the buy- 
ers’ market was injecting vinegar into 
the veins of many a complacent com- 
pany. Competition was stirring, knives 
were being whetted, salesmen had 
more spring to their step. Ingenuity, 
get-up-and-go were in the ascendancy. 
It might even awaken the stock 
market, which had been anticipating 
such events for a long time. 

Something was crabbing the show 
all right—but nobody was sleeping 
through it. And the ingredients for 4 
hit were still there. 


TELE TYCOON 


Low-price policies have 
helped rocket Siragusa 
into video’s big time 


Most americans had never heard 
Ross Siragusa a year ago. Today he and 
his mushrooming Admiral Corp. alt 
hitting the headlines—and taking some 


Forbe 
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vigorous competitive swipes at tele- 


vision giants RCA and Philco—with 
claims that his company has burgeoned 
into the nation’s third largest video 
producer and the largest automatic ra- 
dio-phonograph maker. Disputing the 
video contention is Motorola, Inc., an- 
other television youngster. 

As 1949 got under way Siragusa was 
still making headlines—some of them 
not so pleasant this time. And Motorola 
was the fly in the ointment. Siragusa’s 
outfit had pulled a fast one, Motorola 


| charged, promptly slapped on a sum- 


mons for patent infringement. Snorted 
Siragusa: “It’s nothing but a spite 
suit.” But it meant headaches for Ad- 
miral’s hard-driving 42-year-old presi- 
dent. However, he had had headaches 
before, and had always managed to 
ull his business chestnuts out of the 
ire. He doesn’t expect to be burned 
this time. 

An Exec at 17. Ross Siragusa began 
his business career at 17, when he 
hopefully set up the imposingly-named 
Transformer Corp. of America. His 
product: a battery charger. His capital: 
$50. 

But Siragusa was a realist as well as 
an optimist—and a plugger. 

In five years he headed the largest 
transformer business in the world. 

It was then that trouble threw him 
for his first fall. He turned down a plan 
for converting Transformer into the 
largest unit in a vast radio parts com- 
bine. A New York bank was ready to 
offer between five and six million dol- 
lars for the company. Young Ross, 
cocky, confident, said “No.” Five years 
later, in depression-1934, Transformer 
Corp. was broke. Just as broke was 
28-year-old Siragusa. 

With the bounce of youth, he im- 
mediately jumped into a new venture: 
renting a $5-a-month desk in his law- 
yer's office, he created Continental Tel- 
evision & Radio Corp., opened a $3,400 
“plant” in a friend’s garage. From that 
day he has concentrated on a policy of 
“building large volume by offering 
good quality at lowest possible prices.” 
It's still his formula today. 

The Big Time. Siragusa wasn’t long in 
cracking the big time. Sticking to his 
policy, he and his associates designed a 
small radio set that could retail for the 
tecord low price of $9.95. Young Ross 
peddled the first 250 models himself, 
then followed up fast with a table-size 
unit which also sold at rock-bottom lev- 
els: $29.95. The company has done 
well ever since. 

In 1939 Siragusa pulled a major 
coup. 

Learning that 10,000 automatic rec- 
ord changers were available at about 
half-price because the maker had to 
unload, he bought the lot, tied them in 
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with a table-model radio-phonograph 
combination and poured them on the 
market, under the Admiral name, with 
a $55 price ticket—the prevailing mini- 
mum at that time. was $100. In two 
years Admiral leaped from 52nd to 4th 
place in the industry, in dollar volume 
of home radios. 

Aggressive, highly charged with am- 
bition, Siragusa hasn’t been content 
with challenging RCA and Philco lead- 
ership in the video-radio field. In 1944 
he took over the Stewart-Warner ap- 
pliance division (refrigerators and 
ranges); in 1948 added Pressed Steel 
Car’s appliance divisién. Total Admiral 
sales last year climbed to around 
$67,000,000. This year’s goal: $100,- 
000,000, of which television will ac- 
count for the biggest chunk: an antici- 
pated 400,000 sets, representing some 
$55,000,000 sales. 

Ample Credit. Admiral’s sole capi- 
talization is 1,000,000 shares of $1 par 
common stock (Siragusa owns between 
40 and 50%), increased from 900,000 
shares last year by a one-for-nine stock 
dividend. Siragusa plans no new finan- 
cing. The company has a credit line of 
$4,000,000 with the National City Bank 
of New York and the Continental II- 
linois National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago. Says Siragusa: “If I had asked 
for a larger line I could have had it.” 

In addition to the stock dividend in 
’48, Admiral paid four quarterly cash 
dividends of 15¢, a year-end extra of 
25¢. Last year’s earnings, not yet made 
public, are expected to run to more 
than $3,600,000—$3.60 a share; 1947 
figures: $2,248,000, or $2.50 a share. 

Formula. With the possible exception 
of the mix-up with Motorola—which 
Admiral regards as more an embarrass- 
ment than a pitfall—-the future for 
Siragusa seems bright. His formula, 





Ross SmRAGUSA 
This year's goal: $100,000,000 
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mass output equals minimum cost 
equals low priees; can mean profits 
aplenty in the months ahead—if busi- 
ness is as good as Siragusa expects. 

On the other hand, he’s frank to ad- 
mit that: “If we have misjudged the 
market we'll have to work like dogs to 
get by, because our profit margin per 
unit has been figured mighty close.” 

Up to now, most of his figuring has 
paid off. 


“KEY” MARKETER 


Clarence Saunders pins 
hopes on Keedoozle to 
win his third fortune 


INCURABLE OPTIMIST, grocery-peddler 
extraordinary, fabulous Clarence (Pig- 
gly-Wiggly) Saunders has bobbed up 
from 15 years of obscurity to take an- 
other crack at revolutionizing the food 
marketing field. This time his dreams 
are wrapped up in a crazy, incredible, 
juke-box-like machine age grocery 
store: the Keedoozle (the name has no 
significance, the “key does all” connota- 
tion being simply a fortunate coinci- 
dence). 

Two-time fortune loser, perhaps now 
on his way toward amassing a third, 
Saunders today is a vigorous, ruddy- 
faced dynamo. At 67, he says he’s “just 
starting.” “Keedoozles will be all over 
the country in a matter of months,” he 
predicts; “before long there'll be Kee- 
doozle cafeterias, 5-and-10s, hardware 
stores—even Keedoozle highway shops 
competing with mail order houses for 
the rural trade. Retail merchandising is 
the last thing to be mechanized, and 
we've got the money to do it.” 

Low Prices. Operating on an 8% 
mark-up at his pilot store in Memphis— 
opened in. August—Saunders already 
has some chain operators muttering to 
themselves at board meetings, house- 
wives exclaiming with joy at his low- 
price policy (he boasts he can under- 
sell chain grocers by dt least 10%). 

But will Keedoozle pay off? “Figure 
it out,” says Saunders. “Machinery sells 
for $20,000 to $30,000, depending on 
the size of the store. It’s patented, and 
is sold only through my company. I 
sell the franchises [Saunders himself 
won't operate any stores, has set up the 
Saunders Automatic Systems Corp. to 
peddle franchises—he'll take a 4% cut] 
at $1,000 to $10,000, depending on a 
city’s population. Even a small Kee- 
doozle will gross at least $20,000 a 
week; that’s $100 per store a week. 
With only 100 stores, that’s $10,000 
a week, more than half a million dol- 
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lars a year” (asked for figures on his 
Memphis store, he refuses to divulge 
them, says it’s just a “pilot” opera- 
tion. ) 

He isn’t alone in his convictions, has 
had no trouble finding enthusiasts in- 
terested enough to invest some $300,- 
000 in preferred stock, an undisclosed 
amount of common. And _ inquiries 
about franchises keep pouring in. 

First Fall. It was 33 years ago that 
Saunders introduced his self-service 
Piggly-Wiggly chain, which soon blank- 
eted the country and won him his first 
fortune (over $20,000,000). In the 
mid-'20s, however, he lost out in a 
brawl with Wall Street interests over 
control of the chain, emerging with his 
health and little else. He promptly 
started a second chain (“Clarence- 
Saunders-Sole-Owner-Of-My - Name”), 
quickly recouped his loss and ran up a 
second fortune ($10,000,000). This 
time the depression bounced him out of 
the business. Then, on a cross-country 
trip in 1933, he conceived the basic 
Keedoozle idea. Engineers talked him 
out of it twice, told him it would take 
a million dollars’ worth of machinery 
and electrical equipment for each store. 
“I could have had it in operation 10 
years ago,” he says wryly, “if I had 
known enough about electricity and 
machinery to tell ‘em they didn’t know 
what they were talking about.” 

Two earlier Keedoozles were only 
partially successful: bogged down by 
mechanical bugs, shoppers stood an ex- 
cellent chance of getting soap flakes 
when they wanted baking soda. But the 
current set-up runs like a sewing ma- 
chine. Saunders insists it’s foolproof, 
says further refinements will be neces- 
sary only to allow greater sales volume, 
with the same personnel. 


Harris & Ewing 
SAUNDERS IN 1918 
The father of self-service markets . . . 


A Long Pull? Super-marketers, how- 
ever, are still skeptical about ultimate 
consumer acceptance. cite their own 
long campaign to induce women to 
shop for everything under one roof. 
Unworried, they view Keedoozle as a 
long-term proposition, even if first 
stores should prove successful. Impulse 
buying, they point out, is a strong 
feature of their merchandising: “Sight 
and touch are the selling key of the 
super-market. When a woman picks up 
an item, she’s already half sold. Kee- 
doozle lacks these features—a woman 
has sight and a ‘key, not sight and 
touch.” 

Saunders’ Memphis store is a Quon- 
set-hut affair with a modernistic con- 
crete front. On entering, the customer 
first takes a “key,” a gadget about the 
size of a candid camera and containing 
a small roll of paper tape. Going to 
gleaming display cases holding samples 
of each item, she inserts her key in a 
slot, pushes a button, and Keedoozle 
goes to work. Hidden machinery whirs 
softly, a light flashes beside the button, 
and the key jerks downward and 
springs back up, ready to be removed 
and inserted in another slot (every item 
is designated with a letter correspond- 
ing to one on a double row of buttons 
in front of each display case). 

By the time her shopping is finished 
a series of coded holes has been 
punched in the tape. This is given to 
the cashier in exchange for a numbered 
claim stub. The cashier then tears off 
the tape, writes the claim number on 
it, and feeds it through an electric add- 
ing machine which translates the 
punched holes into a total price. The 
tape is then fed through an intricate 
machine which electrically “reads” the 
holes and trips the proper food chutes 
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ADS IN A BASKET 


THE BRAIN-CHILD of Navy veteran and 
ex-adman Story F. Chappell, Basket 
Advertising, Inc., makes its bid on May 
1 as a new point-of-sale ad medium. It 
leases space on basket push-carts, ped- 
dles it to food advertisers, backs its 
predictions of a bright future by point- 
ing to results of a recent test in which 
average sales jumped 58% over a four- 
week period. Increase for non-tested 
products: 5.6%. Chains already signed 
up: Grand Union, Bohack, American 
Stores, Loblaw Groceterias. Giant A&P, 
reluctant at first, reportedly fearing a 
possible FTC charge of food producers 
paying it a subsidy to push their | a 
ucts, finally decided to go along, 
signed up for part of its stores toward 
the end of last month. 





to fill the order. Items fall onto a con- 
veyor belt, are deposited before 
sacker. The customer never actually 
touches her groceries until she picks up 
her sack and carries it out of the store. 

Spreading Fast. Keedoozle franchises 
have already been granted in such 
metropolitan centers as San Francisco, 
Cleveland, Washington, Los Angeles. 
New York, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, and Houston, and contracts are 
ready to sign in another dozen cities. 
The Pittsburgh unit is well past the 
planning stage, will be opened for busi- 
ness within 90 days, says Saunders. 
Keedoozle Eastern Corp., handling the 
New York and New England area, re- 
ports two franchises granted, optimis- 
tically looks for 200 in five years. Main 
difficulty for franchise holders so far: 
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the difficulty of getting suitable store 
sites. 

Saunders maintains that Keedoozles 
everywhere can and will operate on an 
average 8% mark-up. “But it’s not a cut- 
rate proposition,” he stresses; “we've 
simply found a way to handle groceries 
at considerably less expense. Keedoozle 
will show just as much net profit as any 
super-market.” 

Today, 16 years after he first con- 
ceived the idea, Saunders stands before 
his pilot store and says “It’s been worth 
it.” Before long, he hopes, millions of 
American housewives will be in en- 
thusiastic agreement. 


NO SALE? 


Management plans to sell 
stock to employees hit a 
snag, find few takers 


A HIGH-VOLTAGE optimist about busi- 
ness in general—and Westinghouse 
Electric in particular—buoyant, youth- 
ful-looking president Gwilym A. Price 
recently decided that letting employees 
participate in their company’s growth 
stacked up as a sort of industrial good 
deed. His employees apparently felt 
otherwise. 

Employee Apathy. Falling in step 
with the current trend toward em- 
ployee stock-buying plans—along with 
such corporate Goliaths as AT&T, Dow 
Chemical, and United Airlines—West- 
inghouse threw the switch on its ver- 
sion last September, soon found, to its 
surprise, more worker apathy than in- 
terest. Now as an added harassment 
the plan has been snared by a falling 
market. The price of Westinghouse 
stock at this writing has sunk to $23 a 
share, or $2 below the minimum neces- 
sary to make the plan work. 

Under the Westinghouse plan, 900,- 
000 shares of common stock were set 
aside for employee subscription through 
payroll savings at $2 a month per share, 
with workers allowed to take on one 
share for each $200 of annual wage. 
Purchase price: $3 a share less than 
the average market value during the 
month in which payment is completed, 
but no lower than $25 nor higher than 
$31 a share. Announcing the plan, 
Price explained: “The pr Tee is be- 
ing made for two reasons. First, as a 
tesult of almost continuous requests 
and suggestions from a_ substantial 
aumber of employees. Second, we 
want employees to take more interest 
in the company’s operations and have 
a wider understanding of the system 


under which American business op- 
erates.” 
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No Risk. The $3 discount seemed 
fairly generous. Also, provisions for 
worker cancellation of subscriptions, at 
any time up until about a month after 
payments are completed, make the plan 
riskless until the employee finally takes 
possession of his securities—some time 
next winter. The only drawback: no 
interest is paid on the installments. 

Westinghouse officials stressed that 
the plan was designed to supplement, 
not replace, other avenues of saving, 
figured at best that not over half the 
employees would sign up. Even at that 
they were much too optimistic: only 
289,742 of the 900,000 reserved shares 
were taken, and only 17% of the em- 
ployees signed up before the deadline 
—probably not enough to penetrate 
much below the ranks of higher paid 
white collarites. Explaining the poor 
showing, the company points out that 
absolutely no pressure was brought to 
bear to get subscriptions (all high- 
pressure “selling” techniques, in fact, 
are banned by the SEC). On the other 
hand, if the market remains in its cur- 
rently queasy condition it would be 
unprofitable for even the 17% to go 
through with their purchases. At pres- 
ent levels they can buy the stock on the 
open market for less than the com- 
pany’s best price: $25. Nevertheless, 
the number of cancellations to date has 
been negligible. 

Some Snags. This rather discourag- 
ing outlook highlights some of the 
snags which have tripped up many 
stock-ownership plans in the past. Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board fig- 
ures show that in 1927 more than a 
million workers had subscribed to more 
than a billion dollars’ worth of com- 


pany securities. Then, when the de- 
pression hit, mass lay-offs forced work- 
ers to fall back on savings. Stocks went 
out the window, at fractions of their 
original cost. In some cases, as with 
Corn Products Refining Co., subscrip- 
tion prices were adjusted to minimize 
employee losses, but the net result re- 
mained calamitous for most workers 
who joined company stock plans. 

These catastrophes effectively put 
the damper on employee stock-owner- 
ship schemes for about 15 years: in 
1942 NICB found only 21 plans still 
active. Even in relatively normal years 
(1934-41) few stock-ownership set-ups 
have worked. “When prices increased,” 
says the Board, “employees were prone 
to sell the stock to realize their gains. 
When prices dropped, some were dis- 
satisfied even though they did not sell.” 
Conclusion: such plans work best when 
the stock is unlisted—there are fewer 
upsetting influences. 

Bonuses Better? Apparently stock- 
ownership programs pull greater ac- 
ceptance from employees when they're 
set up as bonuses for length of service 
(Scott Paper Co.) or number of U.S. 
Savings Bonds bought (General Elec- 
tric). GE’s plan, launched at about the 
same time as Westinghouse’s, calls for 
a 15% bonus in company stock, to be 
given to workers who buy savings 
bonds and leave them on deposit with 
the company for five years (about 41% 
of GE’s employees are currently par- 
ticipating). 

In other successful plans a fund is 
set up which buys company stock for 
employees’ benefit, with the — 
kicking in a generous amount for ea 
worker dollar (Sun Oil adds 50¢; Proc- 
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- ter & Gamble adds $2; Sears, Roebuck 
donates on a sliding scale). Plans like 
that of Westinghouse, while less pater- 
nalistic, have also generally proved less 
attractive to employees. 

The American worker is evidently 
not overly enthusiastic about laying 
out his own money to learn how the 
American business system operates. 


FILM SPLICE 
Burroughs-Bell & Howell 


tie-up sharpens focus on 
U.S. microfilm business 


Last MONTH Enterprise raised her 
battered head, looked at Charles 
(“Chuck”) Percy and Jack Coleman 
holding hands, then grinned from ear 
to ear. Percy (29-year-old Bell & 
Howell sueshdent} and John S. Cole- 
man (president, Burroughs Adding 
Machine) had revealed that Burroughs 
would market camera-maker Bell & 
Howell’s snappy new microfilm record- 
ing equipment, “Filmo.” 

The move makes both outfits happy. 
Burroughs, big name in_ business 
machines, had long hankered for a 
high-quality microfilming unit to round 
out its office equipment line. To 
develop one would have taken time, 
facilities, specialized personnel — and 
money. Lots of it. Spotting “Filmo,” 
Coleman figured it was just the baby 
for his boys to handle. Putting on his 
best tie, he went a-courtin’. 

Special Role. Meanwhile, Bell & 
Howell was busy getting its recorder 
introduced in the right circles. For 
B&H, “Filmo” had a very special role 
ik The top professional camera- 

ers were having sales curve trouble 
(due to seasonal demand for amateur 
movie cameras). To take the kinks out 
of it, they had looked about for a good 
year-round demand item to latch onto. 
They found it at Pathé Industries, 
bought the basic patent rights, and 
went to work. “Filmo” emerged last 
August. 

But problems developed. Though 
B&H had excellent dealer coverage for 
its regular photo products, the cost of 
setting up and maintaining a separate 
system for microfilm units didn’t come 
cheap. Further, there was the service 
bugaboo. Minimal as it was, what if 
that Podunk unit sold last week should 
blow a gasket? Podunk was 100 miles 
from Hicksville, the nearest service 
center. In time, of course, they'd be 
able to service Podunk efficiently. But 
it would mean a long haul. Some 
outfits—like Burroughs, for instance— 


were located to handle a situation like 
that. But not B&H—not right now. It 
began to look like “Filmo” was all 
dressed up with no place to go. 

Courtin' Time. But not so. In San 
Francisco, where “Filmo” was currently 
on demonstration, Burroughs’ men— 
like a Russian delegation—were asking 
lots of questions. Pleased (but in- 
credulous) B&H men answered them 
all. Pleased (and satisfied) the Bur- 
roughs’ men went home to report. It 
was time for Coleman. 

Percy (then protegé of Joe Hector 
McNabb, B&H president, chairman, 
and chief stockholder, who died Jan. 4, 
"49) had already diagnosed “Filmo’s” 
trouble, was “on the make” for a foster 
father to take care of the infant. Cole- 
man’s sweet words—350 Burroughs 
branches, an initial order for $3 million 
worth of recorders — bought a tentative 
“yes.” Shortly after, the union was 
made legal. 

Under the new set-up, Burroughs 
will promote, market and service Bell 
& Howell's Filmo recorder, automatic 
feeder, processor, and reader. Perform- 
ance figures claimed for the equipment 
are terrific. The recorder sells for 
$3,600, will photograph (on either 8 or 
16mm film) one or both sides of records 
fed into it by the automatic feeder at 
the dizzy rate of 22,000 check-size 
sheets in 70 minutes. All of this goes on 
one 100’ roll of film. The processor 
($2,450) will completely process 100’ 
of film every 10 minutes, and the read- 
er ($600) permits viewing single- or 
double-images at 18:1, 30:1, or 37:1 
magnification. 

$35 Million a Year? According to 
Percy there'll be no lack of users: 
“Wherever there’s a smokestack there’s 
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a customer.” Coleman's estimate is 
more specific: “There's $35 million a 
year in the microfilm business.” And 
Burroughs guarantees B&H will get its 
share. 

With Burroughs plugging “Filmo” 
throughout the land, a big new de- 
mand for film may be expected. Bell & 
Howell is taking steps to cut this pie, 
too, has just purchased for $325,000 
the Kryptar Corp., film-producers, 
located in Rochester, N. Y.—right under 
the nose of B&H’s biggest competitor, 
sprawling Eastman Kodak Co. 


IQ QUIZ 


Executive ability up to 
par? Self-scorable test 
gives quick answer 


Recent Harvarp and Chicago Uni- 
versity studies of 473 executives—some 
good, some just ordinary—have shed 
much-needed light on the qualities 
necessary for top caliber management 
ability. How do you stack up? Thanks 
to Eugene J. Benge, a leading manage- 
ment consultant who has evolved a 
self-scorable test for Forses based on 
these studies, you now have a chance 
to find out. 

Take the test now, before you read 
further. Then continue from here to 
find your score. 

Four Types. There are four types 
of executive traits: successful and un- 
successful handling of human relation- 
ships, successful and unsuccessful use 
of mental powers. These four types 
are detailed in the four groups of the 
test. Enter below your score from 
each group, obtained by adding the 
figures you've placed in each. 

First group—unsuccessful, human [1] 
Second group—successful, human ([] 
Third group—unsuccessful, mental [] 
Fourth group—successful, mental [) 

Add the scores in the second and 
fourth groups to get your executive 
success total. Then add the scores in 
the first and third groups to get your 
executive failure total. 

Finally, deduct your failure total 
from your success total. This will give 
you your net total, either plus or minus. 

Refer your net total to the following 
Table of Standards to arrive at a rating 
of your executive ability. 


Net Total 
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EXECUTIVE 


Here are 64 possible executive traits. Read them over 
before you start to rate yourself. Select the one trait 
of them all that best describes you; mark it 16. Select 
another which applies well to you; mark it 15. Con- 


First 
My progress is too slow for my ambitions. | 
My parents have been unfair to me. 
I like to be alone much of the time. 
My superiors keep me down. 
People don’t get along with me. 


Sar ep 


I don’t like people to make suggestions about my 
work. 


a 


I tiv to get in the limelight—and to stay there. 
8. I’m | eing “pushed around.” 


I strongly crave financial rewards. 

I constantly want to “change things.” 
I give credit to others when due. 

I like others to look up to me. 

I like most of my superiors. 


( 


Sen Pree PY 


I am a physically active person. 
I am noted for my tactfulness. 
I am firm, but not obstinate. 


My success to date results from sheer good luck. 
I have vague opinions on many subjects. 
I am exceptionally detail-minded. 


- f° Pp 


When facing difficult alternatives I seem unable to 
decide. 


I am sluggish and lacking in energy. 
I can’t seem to relax. 


Frequently, I seem unable to concentrate. 


Sno 


Folks say I am irritable. 


I have a recurrent fear of failure. 

I’m not afraid to tackle difficult problems. 

I think I am a very practical person. 

I’m going to achieve some worth-while goals. 
I rarely procrastinate. 

After reasonable consideration, I decide. 

I am deeply interested in my work. 


enreanar fp 


I feel mentally alert most of the time. 


1 is applicable 





SCORE-SHEET 


tinue with 14, 18, 12, etc., until you reach No. 1, 
which will probably apply but slightly. Mark exactly 
16 traits—no more and no less. Continue reading on 
page 18 for your score. 


Group 


9. I frequently ask others for advice. 

10. I believe I am better than most of my superiors. 
11. When I know Im right I will not compromise. 
12. I am unhappy in my home life. 


13. I’m seeking revenge on someone who has wronged 
me. 


14. I crave evidences of my importance. 
15. I change my opinions under pressure of others. 
16. I like others to make decisions for me. 


Second Group 


9. I enjoy teamwork with others. 

10. I respect my elders, but do not lean on them. 
11. Others come to me for counsel. 

12. I respect most of those over me. 

18. I take an active part in outside social activities. 
14. I consult my superiors for guidance. 

15. I am usually optimistic. 


16. I give time unselfishly to community activities. 


Third Group 


9. I guess I’m a “lone wolf.” 

10. I bury myself in useful technical knowledge. 

11. I have little interest in my work. 

12. I am frequently depressed. 

13. I'd rather work with my hands than boss others. 
14. I am often fidgety or ill at ease. 

15. I fear that I am not worth-while. 


16. I frequently forget important meetings or instruc- 
tions. 


Fourth Group 


9. I have a strong sense of orderliness. 
10. I tackle problems right at hand. 
11. I know clearly most of the things I want from life. 


12. I’m usually interested in new ideas. 

18. I like to forecast results of various actions. 
14. I plan my work carefully. 

15. I enjoy developing new plans and programs. 


16. I have great composure in most situations. 


Make sure that the 16 traits you have marked are in descending order; i.e., 16 is most applicable, 


but not strongly so. 
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donates on a sliding scale). Plans like 
that of Westinghouse, while less pater- 
nalistic, have also generally proved less 
attractive to employees. 

The American worker is evidently 
not overly enthusiastic about laying 
out his own money to learn how the 
American business system operates. 


FILM SPLICE 


Burroughs-Bell & Howell 
tie-up sharpens focus on 
U.S. microfilm business 


Last MONTH Enterprise raised her 
battered head, looked at Charles 
(“Chuck”) Percy and Jack Coleman 
holding hands, then grinned from ear 
to ear. Percy (29-year-old Bell & 
Howell Baers A: and John S. Cole- 
man (president, Burroughs Adding 
Machine) had revealed that Burroughs 
would market camera-maker Bell & 
Howell's snappy new microfilm record- 
ing equipment, “Filmo.” 

The move makes both outfits happy. 
Burroughs, big name in_ business 
machines, had long hankered for a 
high-quality microfilming unit to round 
out its office equipment line. To 
develop one would have taken time, 
facilities, specialized personnel — and 
money. Lots of it. Spotting “Filmo,” 
Coleman figured it was just the baby 
for his boys to handle. Putting on his 
best tie, he went a-courtin’. 

Special Role. Meanwhile, Bell & 
Howell was busy getting its recorder 
introduced in the right circles. For 
B&H, “Filmo” had a very special role 
ca wad The top professional camera- 

ers were having sales curve trouble 
(due to seasonal demand for amateur 
movie cameras). To take the kinks out 
of it, they had looked about for a good 
year-round demand item to latch onto. 
They found it at Pathé Industries, 
bought the basic patent rights, and 
went to work. “Filmo” emerged last 
August. 

But problems developed. Though 
B&H had excellent dealer coverage for 
its regular photo products, the cost of 
setting up and maintaining a separate 

for microfilm units didn’t come 
cheap. Further, there was the service 
bugaboo. Minimal as it was, what if 
that Podunk unit sold last week should 
blow a gasket? Podunk was 100 miles 
from Hicksville, the nearest service 
center. In time, of course, they’d be 
able to service Podunk efficiently. But 
it would mean a long haul. Some 
outfits—like Burroughs, for instance— 





were located to handle a situation like 
that. But not B&H—not right now. It 
began to look like “Filmo” was all 
dressed up with no place to go. 

Courtin' Time. But not so. In San 
Francisco, where “Filmo” was currently 
on demonstration, Burroughs’ men— 
like a Russian delegation—were asking 
lots of questions. Pleased (but in- 
credulous) B&H men answered them 
all. Pleased (and satisfied) the Bur- 
roughs’ men went home to report. It 
was time for Coleman. 

Percy (then protegé of Joe Hector 
McNabb, B&H president, chairman, 
and chief stockholder, who died Jan. 4, 
"49) had already diagnosed “Filmo’s” 
trouble, was “on the make” for a foster 
father to take care of the infant. Cole- 
man’s sweet words—350 Burroughs 
branches, an initial order for $3 million 
worth of recorders — bought a tentative 
“yes.” Shortly after, the union was 
made legal. 

Under the new set-up, Burroughs 
will promote, market and service Bell 
& Howell's Filmo recorder, automatic 
feeder, processor, and reader. Perform- 
ance figures claimed for the equipment 
are terrific. The recorder sells for 
$3,600, will photograph (on either 8 or 
16mm film) one or both sides of records 
fed into it by the automatic feeder at 
the dizzy rate of 22,000 check-size 
sheets in 70 minutes. All of this goes on 
one 100’ roll of film. The processor 
($2,450) will completely process 100’ 
of film every 10 minutes, and the read- 
er ($600) permits viewing single- or 
double-images at 18:1, 30:1, or 37:1 
magnification. 

$35 Million a Year? According to 
Percy there'll be no lack of users: 
“Wherever there’s a smokestack there’s 
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a customer.” Coleman's estimate is 
more specific: “There’s $35 million a 
year in the microfilm business.” And 
Burroughs guarantees B&H will get its 
share. 

With Burroughs plugging “Filmo” 
throughout the land, a big new de- 
mand for film may be expected. Bell & 
Howell is taking steps to cut this pie, 
too, has just purchased for $325,000 
the Kryptar Corp., film-producers, 
located in Rochester, N. Y.—right under 
the nose of B&H’s biggest competitor, 
sprawling Eastman Kodak Co. 


1Q QUIZ 


Executive ability up to 
par? Self-scorable test 
gives quick answer 


Recent Harvarp and Chicago Uni- 
versity studies of 473 executives—some 
good, some just ordinary—have shed 
much-needed light on the qualities 
necessary for top caliber management 
ability. How do you stack up? Thanks 
to Eugene J. Benge, a leading manage- 
ment consultant who has evolved a 
self-scorable test for Forses based on 
these studies, you now have a chance 
to find out. 

Take the test now, before you read 
further. Then continue from here to 
find your score. 

Four Types. There are four types 
of executive traits: successful and un- 
successful handling of human relation- 
ships, successful and unsuccessful use 
of mental powers. These four types 
are detailed in the four groups of the 
test. Enter below your score from 
each group, obtained by adding the 
figures you've placed in each. 

First group—unsuccessful, human  [(} 
Second group—successful, human [1] 
Third group—unsuccessful, mental [] 
Fourth group—successful, mental [] 

Add the scores in the second and 
fourth groups to get your executive 
success total. Then add the scores in 
the first and third groups to get your 
executive failure total. 

Finally, deduct your failure total 
from your success total. This will give 
you your net total, either plus or minus. 

Refer your net total to the following 
Table of Standards to arrive at a rating 
of your executive ability. 


Net Total Rating 
+ 76 to +186........... Very High 
+ 26 to + 75........... Good 
+ Ow + B.... 00.8005 Average 
= 44 te + Bic ncccovcns Poor 
— 45 to —196........... Very Low 
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EXECUTIVE SCORE-SHEET 


Here are 64 possible executive traits. Read them over 
before you start to rate yourself. Select the one trait 
of them all that best describes you; mark it 16. Select 
another which applies well to you; mark it 15. Con- 
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First 
My progress is too slow for my ambitions. . 
My parents have been unfair to me. 
I like to be alone much of the time. 
My superiors keep me down. 
People don’t get along with me. 


I don’t like people to make suggestions about my 
work. 


I try to get in the limelight—and to stay there. 
I’m being “pushed around.” 


tinue with 14, 18, 12, etc., until you reach No. 1, 
which will probably apply but slightly. Mark exactly 
16 traits—no more and no less. Continue reading on 
page 18 for your score. 


Group 


9. 
10. 
11, 
12. 
13. 


14, 
15. 
16. 


I frequently ask others for advice. 

I believe I am better than most of my superiors. 
When I know I'm right I will not compromise. 
I am unhappy in my home life. 


I'm seeking revenge on someone who has wronged 
me. 


I crave evidences of my importance. 
I change my opinions under pressure of others. 


I like others to make decisions for me. 


Second Group 


I strongly crave financial rewards. 

I constantly want to “change things.” 
I give credit to others when due. 

I like others to look up to me. 

I like most of my superiors. 

I am a physically active person. 

I am noted for my tactfulness. 

I am firm, but not obstinate. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


I enjoy teamwork with others. 

I respect my elders, but do not lean on them. 
Others come to me for counsel. 

I respect most of those over me. 

I take an active part in outside social activities. 
I consult my superiors for guidance. 

I am usually optimistic. 

I give time unselfishly to community activities. 


Third Group 


My success to date results from sheer good luck. 
I have vague opinions on many subjects. 
I am exceptionally detail-minded. 


When facing difficult alternatives I seem unable to 
decide. 


I am sluggish and lacking in energy. 

I can’t seem to relax. 

Frequently, I seem unable to concentrate. 
Folks say I am irritable. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


I guess I’m a “lone wolf.” 

I bury myself in useful technical knowledge. 

I have little interest in my work. 

I am frequently depressed. 

I'd rather work with my hands than boss others. 
I am often fidgety or ill at ease. 

I fear that I am not worth-while. 


I frequently forget important meetings or instruc- 
tions. 


Fourth Group 


I have a recurrent fear of failure. 

I’m not afraid to tackle difficult problems. 

I think I am a very practical person. 

I’m going to achieve some worth-while goals. 
I rarely procrastinate. 

After reasonable consideration, I decide. 

I am deeply interested in my work. 

I feel mentally alert most of the time. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


I have a strong sense of orderliness. 
I tackle problems right at hand. ' 

I know clearly most of the things I want from life. 
I’m usually interested in new ideas. 

I like to forecast results of various actions. 

I plan my work carefully. 

I enjoy developing new plans and programs. 


I have great composure in most situations. 


Make sure that the 16 traits you have marked are in descending order; i.e., 16 is most applicable, 
, 1 is applicable but not strongly so. 
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LIFE STRUGGLE 


New Brown & Williamson 
cigarette in fight to dent 
tough, lush market 


“Hore spPRINGs eternal in the human 
breast,” particularly among cigarette 
makers. Witness the myriad brands—no 
one, not even tobacco statisticians, 
knows just how many—that have made 
their debut since 1900, only to fade 
into oblivion as eager newcomers 
crowded on their heels. 

New Entry. Latest contender for con- 
sumer acceptance, Life, was launched 
about a year ago in the world’s tough- 
est, lushest market. An in-between- 
sized—“not too long, not too short”— 
wet-proof paper brand, it represents 
Brown & Williamson’s (sixth largest 
cigarette maker — Kools, Raleighs, 
Wings, Avalon, Viceroy) grab for a 
bigger share in this fertile mass-con- 
sumption field, now three-quarters 
dominated by the fabulous Big 3: 
Luckies, Camels, Chesterfields. 

Introducing a new cigarette is no 
picayune operation, burns up a lot of 
money. But tobacco men are a hardy 
breed, undaunted by the long list of 
casualties that precede them. With Life, 
Brown & Williamson was cautious, 
tested the market in only two places: 
the New York metropolitan and Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul areas. Probing of this 
restricted territory was backed with a 
substantial advertising budget (B&W 
is coy about telling just how much), 
leaning on radio spot announcements, 
car cards, newspapers. 

No Figures. After an initial flurry 
caused by curious, taste-jaded smokers, 
sales began to slide, gradually levelled 
off to what B&W considers good, 
healthy, “repeat” business. But though 
it insists that results so far are “satisfy- 
ing,” it shies away from making sales 
figures public. Meanwhile, it may be 
significant that a new ad campaign is 
now being readied. Apparently B&W 
thinks it’s still too early for self-con- 
gratulations. 

Bucking cigarette preference, one of 
the most ingrained of consumer habits, 
is no soft job. The market is extremely 
unpredictable, even for established 
makes. A brand can coast along for 
years; then, all of a sudden, demand 
will just peter out. There was Richmond 
Straight Cuts, for instance, one of hun- 
dreds of brands which flickered up in 
the "70s and ’80s. Richmond hung on 
until 1947, then abruptly went up in 
smoke. Reason? Not even the company 
knew. Officials shrugged their shoul- 
ders, said people just stopped buying. 
Or take Sweet Caporals, which blazed 





trom a small-selling number in 1889 to 
an 1898 niche where it monopolized 
50% of the business. By 1910, however, 
hit hard by competition from Piedmont, 
Hassan, Mecca, and Fatima, it had 
nearly burned itself out. 

The Formula. What’s the secret of 
cigarette success? A catchy slogan 
(“Not a cough in a carload,” “No 
cigarette hangover”) can help make a 
brand a stand-out. Some firms have 
favored strident, repetitive harping on 
a theme (“LS/MFT”). But most agree 
that the answer is wrapped up in a 
well-integrated promotion program, Big 
3 promotion has plugged their brands’ 
comparative qualities (smoother, mild- 
er, better tasting) or has played up 
various “special” characteristics (it’s 
toasted, non-irritating, etc.). But 
though much of their advertising seems 
to be shooting in the dark—blindfold 
the average nicotine habitue and he 
usually can’t tell one make from an- 
other—the policy has paid off. Smokers 
evidently are a gullible lot. 

Only a handful of brands have won 
large-scale consumer acceptance in the 
past three decades—comparison of one 
wholesale price list reveals that out of 
75 “leaders” in 1922, only about two 
dozen are still in the running. Philip 
Morris, introduced as a new blend in 
1933, has come closest to the Big 3’s 
coat-tails, followed by Old Gold (1925- 
26), and Pall Mall, introduced in “king- 
size” 10 years ago. Others with a more 
modest market niche include Kools— 
tops in the mentholated field despite 
threats from a score of rivals—Herbert 
Tareyton, and Raleighs. 

All in all, B&W’s entry hasn’t fared 
too badly in its first test. Though cur- 
rent sales are a small drop in a very 
large bucket, Life still has high expect- 


ancies. 





Takes Husband's Life 
Is Glad She Did 














Lire LINES 
Ads caught lots of eyes, fewer buyers 
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BRAIN CHECK 


‘Brain insurance” paying 
off as safeguard against 
loss of key executives 


WHEN MONEY is easy, as in the past 
few years, all manner of ingenious ideas 
crop up for passing it from hand to 
hand. Most fail to outlive the lush 
period of their infancy, but some take 
root and become institutions. The 
spreading practice of insuring business 
brains may be one of the latter. 

Fertile Field.: Insurance companies, 
not content with encircling practically 
every prospective widow and orphan 
under their protective wing, are now 
busy persuading corporations to insure 
themselves against loss of their top tal- 
ent, just as they insure their warehouses 
against fire. According to Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, key man insurance has 
increased 10-fold in the past 10 years. 
However, it still has plenty of room to 
grow: a recent University of Illinois 
survey indicates that of the businesses 
which might ordinarily have use for 
“brain” insurance, less than 30% have it. 

To life insurance men this is “ap- 
palling.” Men, not machines, make the 
profits, they insist, for corroboration 
quote Andrew Carnegie: “Take away 
my factories, my plants; take away my 
railroads, my ships, my transportation; 
take away my money; strip me of all 
these; but leave me my men, and in 
two or three years I will have them all 
back again.” 

What is a key man? Anyone whose 
loss would be a serious financial blow, 
who leaves behind him important un- 
finished business such as a research or 
expansion program, or perhaps a big 
gap in the sales force, which depended 
upon his extensive personal connec- 
tions. In any case, it takes time and 
money to replace him. Key man in- 
surance provides the money. 

Many Facets. Protection against 
death is the usual though not the only 
reason for carrying this sort of insur- 
ance. Some companies insure them- 
selves against the possibility of the 
trusted accountant walking off with the 
till. Others guard against loss of a 
valued employee to a competitor. 

Most key man insurance is written 
for comparatively small outfits where 
loss of an important man would tear 
a big hole in the organization. But 
bigger names hit the news from time 
to time (the Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation insured its distinguished 
alumnus, FDR, for $560,000.) 

The current radio war between NBC 
and CBS has provided insurance men 
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with a juicy opportunity to work both 
sides of the street. Having paid mil- 
lions to lure Jack Benny and other top 
comedians away from NBC, Columbia 


may be expected to insure them liberal- 
ly. With the coup, NBC became a pros- 
pect also—to guard against loss of more 
stars to its free-spending rival. Insur- 
ance men took no sides. To them, 
everyone, always, needs more insurance. 


CHILDS PLAY 


Food chain’s “Tinker to 
Evers to Chance” gambit 
lands new president 


EVERYONE KNows that Chance is for- 
ever poking her finger into the care- 
fully regulated affairs of men, but it’s 
often interesting to watch her do it. 





canoes 
DINTNO MALL 
COMPANY 


CRILDs COMPANY. 
OF PROVIDENCE 

—- THE NATIONS HOST 

OF CANADA. LTD. 





° g EXBCUTRY OFFICES 
TXCORPORATED 200 FIFTH AVENUE 


New Yor« 10, N.Y. 


@ecender 9, 1948 


Mr. Elmer G. Leterman 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. ¥. 


Dear Elzer: 


You have no doubt seen the notices in the press 
Tegercing the election of John L. iennessy as Presicent of 
@nilcs Company. It's fascinating, Elmer, when you realize 
& casual couversation we hud at ainner in atientic City in 
which I mentioned that the real need of Childs Company sas 
the best man available as president, your txving mentioned 
this to Mr. Horvath, anc that the resulting cnuin of events 
bas indeed solvea Childs": probien. 


Ke on the board of virectors feel most fortunate 
in attracting Mr. hennessy to the company. I have already 
expressed my uppreciation to Mr. horwath for Lis help and 
I vish to thank you for your part. 


Let's try to get together for lunch next week. 
Sjngerely, 
ptt A 


PRESIDENT-MAKER 
Leterman to Thompson to Hennessey 


H.C. Thompson/F 





Here’s how she found a president for 
the Childs restaurant chain last fall. 
Sales Champ. The occasion was a 
casual dinner conversation in Atlantic 
City. The protagonists: Elmer G. 
Leterman, world’s champion insurance 
salesman, who, in addition to catching 
such clients as Jack Dempsey, Walter 
Winchell, and ad man Milton Biow, 
makes a business of doing favors for 
people; and Harry C. Thompson, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. v.-p., direc- 
tor of C&O R.R., Childs, others. 
Casting about in the sea of small talk 
between the shrimp cocktail and the 
broiled lobster, Leterman fished up 
Childs as a likely topic for chatter, 
asked how things were going. Thomp- 
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Labor Scene 


Old Problem—New Approach 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


A FEW pays ago a Mr. Big picked 
up his telephone and called a dozen 
executives of other companies in his 
area. To each he said: “We have to 
lay off about 100 workers because 
we've caught up on our backlog. I 
want to try to get other jobs for as 
many of these men as I can and I'm 
calling to ask whether you can use 
them. They have good records and 
youll find them very will- 
ing employees.” In 24 
hours 65 out of the 100 
were at work. 

This is an example of a 
new approach to an old 
problem. When business 
booms begin to level off, 
manpower rolls begin to 
contract. Though employ- 
ment is still at a high and 
healthy figure, increased turnover in 
the form of layoffs is beginning to 
show up in the industrial fabric. 

The process of laying off workers 
is a delicate business. In the past the 
“shock” method—a cold announce- 
ment on a bulletin board, a pink 
slip—was standard procedure. But 
many companies are now showing a 
greater sense of responsibility. For 
example, advance notice on layoffs 
is becoming more the rule than the 
exception. It was once thought that 
to give employees a week or two 
foreknowledge of loss of job would 
result in interim grumbling, slow- 
downs, lateness, and absenteeism. 
That possibility still exists, but the 
positive effects of advance notice far 
outstrip the few excesses that may 
develop. Advance notice helps the 
worker to start thinking of new con- 
tacts and job possibilities. 

Another method in growing vogue 
is to send each employee affected by 
the layoff a personal letter. Here the 
company announces the contraction 
of personnel and tells the reason 
why. An excerpt from a letter sent 
out by the president of an electrical 
appliance firm shows how this is 
done: 

“To Members of———organization: 

“We hear frequently of late that 
companies have had to adjust their 
operations because of reduction in 
sales. ‘Adjustment’ sounds harmless 
but the real meaning is not so nice 
because it calls for release of people 





who cannot be retained under lower 
level of operations. It is this un- 
pleasant task we face, as business in 
major home products such as ours 
has dropped in many cases to less 
than half former volume. 
“After having lived with this situa- 
tion for three months, there is no 
choice but to meet actual facts and 
safeguard the company by budget- 
ing all divisions on the 
basis of sales estimates 
that we believe sound, 
though I emphasize that 
we are guessing as to fu- 
ture trends. The part that 
really hurts is cutting back 
the personnel, yet it is best 
for employees and com- 
pany that prompt action 
be taken so operations can 
quickly become stabilized. . . . 
“No one who has not been in this 
position can realize how difficult it is 
to tell valued employees their serv- 
ices are no longer needed. There is 
always the hope that we can increase 
business and call back people who 
are interested in returning. Be as- 


sured that every effort will be made 


»” 


to accomplish this... . 

Severance pay for laid-off workers 
is still another development in hu- 
manized labor relations policies. A 
ForBEs survey shows that severance 
pay policies have increased some 
30% over pre-war years. Formerly, 
such payments were confined to 
white collar and executive classifica- 
tions. Today many industrial work- 
ers are similarly covered. 

One company in the midwest set 
up a complete employment agency 
when layoffs became inevitable. It 
paid for ads in local papers, talked 
to prospective employers, and thus 
was able to place 50% of its former 
personnel with other companies in 
the area. 

Often, as a result of manpower 
cuts, many workers with higher 
seniority who are retained are trans- 
ferred to other jobs. In such cases 
foremen and supervisors play impor- 
tant roles in acclimating the em- 
ployee to the new department or 
operation. In short, the old “shift for 
yourself” attitude on the part of 
management is slowly but surely go- 
ing into limbo. 
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son’s reply indicated that while the 
firm had been simmering along in a 
fairly satisfactory way since its reor- 
ganization in 1947, it was nevertheless 
not lighting any rockets in the eatery 
world. 

“What Childs needs,” he remarked, 
“is the best man available for presi- 
dent.” Though aired as merely a gen- 
eral observation, to Leterman’s prac- 
ticed ear this chance statement pro- 
vided a potential opportunity to help 
out a friend. 

Quick Service. Resolving to add an- 
other brilliant to his already long string 
of helpful services rendered, Leter- 


man retired to his comfortable Rocke- 
feller Plaza office, looked for inspira- 
tion at its photo-studded walls (each 
autographed picture is presumably both 
a client and a grateful recipient of a 
Leterman good deed). A phone call 
to Emest Horwath, top ranking hotel 
accountant — Waldorf-Astoria, New 
Yorker, and others—elicited the opinion 
that retiring Statler Hotel. Co. board 
chairman J. L. Hennessey would be 
just the man for the Childs job, pro- 
vided he felt like taking it. 

Leterman relayed the news to 
Thompson, who started things rolling 
at Childs. As it turned out, Hennessey 





WITHIN HALF a dozen years this 
fugitive from a science illustrator’s 
drawing board—originated by Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown R.R. presi- 
dent H. B. Stewart, Jr.—may be bit- 
ing big chunks out of railroad coal 
and iron ore revenues. Snaking its 
way over the Ohio countryside from 
Lorain on Lake Erie to the Ohio 
River near the Pennsylvania border 
—130 miles, including spurs to 
Youngstown and Cleveland—the big 
galvanized iron tube will house the 
longest conveyor belt transportation 
system ever built. Estimated cost: 
$210,000,000. Probable backers: the 
steelmakers, who, with other indus- 
tries in the area, stand to save about 
$20-45,000,000 in coal and ore 
transportation costs. 

Stewart estimates the line will be 
able to haul iron ore south to steel 
mills at savings of % to % below 
present rail freight rates, at the same 





REVOLUTION ON STILTS 


time pare up to % from costs of 
carrying coal north. The belts—there 
will be 217 in all—can haul an an- 
nual 15 million tons each of coal 
and iron ore, must carry at a rate of 
20 million tons of coal and 32 mil- 
lion tons of ore for maximum sav- 
ings (20 million tons of coal is al- 
most half the entire amount which 
passes over lower Lake Erie docks 
each year, about 4% of total coal ton- 
nage hauled by U.S. railroads). 

No rail wrecker, however, Stewart 
says the roads ought to profit from 
the pepped-up industrial activity in 
the areas served by his big belt. 
But other railroad men don’t see it 
that way. Both labor and manage- 
ment are fighting legislation intro- 
duced in the Ohio State legislature 
to grant Stewart the right of em- 
inent domain. Their charge: the 
scheme would harm the railroads, 
which are vital to national defense. 








was receptive to the idea, felt the post 
was just what he needed to keep his 
wits sharpened.. Now, thanks to a 
chance remark made to the right per- 
son, Childs thinks its worries are over. 


SNOW BLOW 


Ski tows give farmers 
lift then letdown as 


weatherman pulls upset 


In 1938 Stowe, Vt., was a quiet little 
New England Hamlet (pop.: 1,800) 
gaining a sketchy living from its dairy 
farms and a trickle of summer tourists. 
Winter was dozed away in tranquil 
lethargy. 

Ten years later Stowe still plods 
sleepily through the hot summer 
months, only to buzz up into @ fever 
of activity when the first snow falls. 
The reason: in 1940 a 6,330-foot ski- 
lift, the world’s longest, was built on 
adjoining Mount Mansfield, highest 
peak in the state. With a 12-minute 
ride replacing a lung-popping hour's 
climb, Stowe quickly became a mecca 
for eastern ski enthusiasts, coasted 
through the 1947-48 season at better 
than a million-dollar rate. 

Winter Harvest. Stowe’s experience 
was only one instance of a trend that 
had hit dozens of east coast rural cen- 
ters, was making country-dwellers 
worry more about winter snow condi- 
tions than summer rainfall as_ they 
reaped a golden harvest spread by 
skiers and other snow fans. 

Pointing up this economic flip-flop, 
a recent study by the State of Ver- 
mont Development Commission indi- 
cates that skiers spend about as much 
for accommodations—room and_ board 
rates now average $6 a day—as they 
do for actual use of skiing facilities. 
Double this amount is laid out for such 
incidentals as local transportation, gaso- 
line, automobile repairs, meals en 
route, etc. 

Thanks to the ski trade, stores and 
service stations in Stowe have seen win- 
ter business jump as much as 1,000%. 
Banks report that the two months from 
January 15 to March 15, ’48, were the 
busiest in the year. In pre-ski days they 
were the deadest. In addition to this 
happy winter state of affairs, summer 
tourist volume has bounced up: skiers, 
it seems, like to hike over the scenes 
of their accomplishments, get a kick 
out of a chair lift to the top in 90° 
weather. 

What Is "Normal"? All of which 
adds up to boom business—compared 
with former winter doldrums—for the 
favored inhabitants of the newly de- 
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Loncest Sx1 Lirt 
Wait till next year? 


veloping ski centers: the Department 
of Commerce estimates that in normal 
years the sport now brings $100,- 
000,000 a year to New England and 
upper New York. But it’s a highly un- 
dependable income, for “normal” win- 
ters are little more normal than ex- 
tremely good or extremely bad ones. 

This year, with no snow to speak of 
until the first of February, rural dwell- 
ers’ faces were nearly as long as their 
ski slides. Then, for two weeks, they 
perked up as the hills began to whiten. 
But before the month was out warm 
weather and rain had them crying the 
blues again. 

Last year, too, failed to come up to 
par, for just the opposite reason: there 
was so much snow near metropolitan 
areas that skiers didn’t need to leave 
home for their fun. 

Ski operators, however, like Brook- 
lyn ball fans, are an optimistic breed. 
Faced with the prospect that their *48 
and *49 “takes” will probably take a 
50% nose-dive, they scan almanacs 
feverishly, mumble wistfully about 
“waiting till next year.” 


BOOM IN INDIA? 


Big new market looming, 
but plenty of problems 
must be licked first 


For THE past few months export- 
minded U.S. business men, speculating 
about India’s current big industrializa- 
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tion push, have been climbing out on 
limbs with predictions that the drive 
will spell out a broad new market for 
American goods. Their argument: to 
lift the living standards of its 400 mil- 
lion people — three-fourths of whom 
now depend upon agriculture for their 
livelihood—India will need a wide va- 
riety of capital equipment. 

Estimates of the volume of business 
that will generate from this one-time 
British preserve in the next few years 
run to almost three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars, with perhaps half a billion 
destined to wind up in American cof- 
fers. All this, it’s claimed, adds up to 
glowing prospects for American indus- 
trialists avid for some of India’s fabu- 
lous wealth. 

Dollar Problems. How will dollar- 
hungry India pay for its purchases? 
Primarily, it’s argued, through stepped- 
up exports to the United States—right 
now she’s earning dollars at the rate of 
$300 million annually, is in yearly re- 
ceipt of some 80 million pounds from 
Great Britain’s blocked sterling pool, 
one-fifth of which can be converted in- 
to dollars (roughly $60 million). She 
also has recourse to the International 
Monetary Fund. 

India-wise business men, however, 
more realistic about existing conditions, 
inject a note of caution. For one thing, 
free-flowing two-way trade is yet to be 
established—the Indian government ex- 
ercises strict control over all exports 
and imports, will continue to do so in- 
definitely, to get the most out of its 
dollars, 

As for direct investment, the govern- 
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Ideal Location 
for 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


FACTS ... indisputable 
facts...set up Missouri as an 
outstanding state for indus- 
trial development ...a good 
location for your business. 


® Missouri is just between the 
geographical and population 
centers of the Nation. Missouri 
is the heart of the great Mid- 
Continent Area... richest and 
most productive area in the 
United States! 


®@ The Mid-Continent Area has 
65% of the farms of the U. S.... 
47% of the population...45% of 
the net effective buying income... 
68% of the total of livestock and 
livestock products sold. No loca- 
tion offers greater transportation 
facilities nor closer proximity to 
large, rich markets and a diver- 
sified raw material supply. 


GET MORE FACTS! Write 
on your letterhead for free, con- 
fidential plant location service. 


MISSOURI DIVISION of 
RESOURCES and DEVELOPMENT 


Jefferson City, Missouri, 
Dept. 77-P 
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ment has ae to clarify its position. At 
present, she'll probably want her na- 
tionals to exert majority control over 
any foreign enterprise, something in- 
vestors wouldn’t agree to under current 
circumstances. 

More Headaches. Other discourag- 
ing factors: the tax rate, which may be 
much too high for India’s present stage 
of industrialization (even Indian in- 
vestors are showing reluctance); a stiff 
dividend tax. Until these restrictive ele- 
ments are eased or eliminated, there’s 
little chance that the present small U. S. 
capital investment in India will be aug- 
mented to any great extent. 

But while domestic capital is sub- 
stantial, India really needs American 
“know-how,” the technical assistance 
so necessary for quick, sound economic 
development. This won’t be forthcom- 
ing until the scope and extent of for- 
eign icipation in India’s upbuilding 
is defined. For the short run, then, vet- 
eran observers are adopting a wait-and- 
see attitude. 

India looms as a big new market, 
they agree—but they're not jumping in 
until present political difficulties can be 
given the Indian sign. 


FADEOUT? 


Punch-drunk from heavy 


losses, Farnsworth may 
come back under IT&T 


WHEN, in 1947, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corp. told its 
stockholders that “we have postponed 
merger operations,” it was opportunity- 
minded enough to preface the an- 
nouncement with the phrase: “Without 
closing our eyes to a favorable change 
in conditions.” Last month, wide-awake 
[T&T pounced on a “favorable change,” 
purred contentedly as groggy Farns- 
worth Television & Radio Corp. col- 
lapsed in its lap. 

Farnsworth, punch-drunk from re- 
peated yearly losses ($10% million since 
VE-Day), announced a six-month loss 
of $724,000 last November. Then, in 
January, it registered a recapitalization 
issue (270,000 shares at $1 par) with 
the SEC, in which it quietly noted a 
whopping $3,100,000 loss—for the same 
six-month period. To Ed Zuhr, N. Y. 
Stock Exchange listing examiner, things 
didn’t add up. Hurriedly, the Exchange 
suspended trading in Farnsworth stock, 
asked the company to make its revised 
losses public. When trading was re- 
sumed Farnsworth shares tumbled 
from 7 to 4, amid some frantic scram- 
bling. 

"Realism." Pressed, company officials 
did some fast talking, tried to explain 


away the bobble by tabbing it a “real- 
istic reappraisal of our inventory.” 
Realistic or no, it didn’t look good for 
the success of the new issue. With only 
$17,000 cash on tap and a $750,000 
RFC loan to pay off, plus many an- 
other red-inked item, the company was 
badly in need of a transfusion. 

IT&T supplied it, offered a $1 mil- 
lion loan and agreed to purchase 
Farnsworth’s tangible assets and ex- 
change one share of its common stock 
(then about 9%) for 12 shares of Farns- 
worth. E. A. Nicholas, Farnsworth 
chairman, who had played hard to get 
when IT&T suggested merging back in 
‘47, swiftly accepted the offer. Over- 
night the firm’s stock dropped to 1% 
(though 1/12 of 9% comes to only about 
77¢, short holdings accounted for the 
higher market price). 

Financial Fumble. Stockholders, with 
blood in their eyes, hit the ceiling, be- 
gan to blame everybody in sight: the 
Exchange, SEC, Farnsworth, IT&T, 
their brokers. Why should they play the 
patsy for any behind-the-scenes bun- 
gles? they demanded. Weren't there 
regulations to prevent this sort of 
financial fumbling? The answer was no. 
The $724,000 figure was an interim 
report, and, unlike annual statements, 
unaudited. Though such reports gen- 
erally reflect reliable profit or loss 
figures, brokers explained, it would take 
an army of “policemen” to guarantee 
complete accuracy. 

This, obviously, was impractical. Bar- 
ring this, the only other recourse would 
be to have interim reports audited, a 
costly proposition (audits slow produc- 
tion) which might eliminate many such 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
He pounced on a blunder 
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statements. Result: less corporate facts 
in the hands of would-be investors and 
stockholders, more grounds for irre- 
sponsible rumors. Somewhat mollified, 
though by no means convinced, the 
firm’s shareholders looked forward 
gloomily to their meeting on April 14, 
when they’d be given a chance to ap- 
prove or disapprove their “rescue” 
(they'll probably age 

The company had only itself to 
blame for its ignominous end. Lack of 
foresight, coupled with inability to 
smash production bottlenecks, brought 
to its knees this television pioneer. 

Farnsworth’s initial flicker occurred 
in Salt Lake City in 1926, when 
George Everson, now a director, offered 
youthful inventor Philo T. Farnsworth 
his patronage, put up $5,000 to de- 
velop his radically new television the- 
ories. Picking up capital as it went, the 
company wangled a working agree- 
ment with Philco to use its laboratories, 
at first set itself up to license its patents 
to interested companies. Abandonin 
these tactics, it pried E. A. Nicholas 
away from RCA, bought control of 
Capehart (1939) and started turning 
out radios. 

Losing Battle. The company reaped 
heavy profits during the war, then fell 
flat on its corporate face in the recon- 
version period. Inertia in its video prod- 
uction line gave competitors a jump on 
the market. Biggest production head- 
ache: scarcity of glass blanks for tele- 
vision tubes. Frustrated, the manage- 
ment opened the spigot wider, poured 
more of Farnsworth’s dwindling _re- 
serves into the development of a tube 
of its own. 

Last year, sensing that the bout was 
in its last round, several directors 
dumped their stock on the market and 
resigned. Staggering, and beginning to 
buckle at the knees, the company sold 
its Marion, Ind., plant to RCA-Victor in 
December, leaned heavily on its stock 
issue to pull it out of the hole. 

A Break for IT&T. That’s where 
IT&T found it. Under the far-flung cape 
of Sosthenes Behn, 67-year-old founder 
and chairman of International (plants 
and operations in 25 foreign countries), 
ailing Farnsworth will be in expert 
hands. 

Already in the television business 
(Federal Telephone and Radio ae) 
IT&T can now save themselves the five 
to seven millions required to establish 
Federal sets with the public. The Fort 
Wayne plant will continue Capehart 
production, and the present distribu- 
tion and dealer organization will re- 
main as is. 

To dealers, who felt the Capehart 
name would now be back where it 
should be, it was “a good move.” To 
many of Farnsworth’s 18,000 stockhold- 
ers it wasn’t so good. 
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TRADE TRENDS 


Smaller volume, lower prices, the rule as busi- 
ness gets set for year’s second quarter 


FoR THE second month in a row the 
weather has been calling the tune more 
than any other factor influencing busi- 
nes across the nation (see map). Most 
of the declining areas are again located 
in the storm-struck west. However, with 
physical output holding strong and 
farm production flowing to market in 
good volume despite weather condi- 
tions, there’s little indication of any 
general business slump. 

Resort Trade Down. Outside of the 
storm areas, Miami, Fla., has seen its 
resort trade fall off, especially compared 
with last year’s boom season, and Wil- 
mington, Del., is slightly down from 
its high level of a couple of months 
ago. Fort Wayne and Columbus de- 
clines reflect a drop in the machine 
tools and heavy machinery industries, 
perhaps due in part to declining farm 
machinery orders because of storms 
and falling prices. Only areas enjoying 
an actual business spurt for the past 
month are Albany, Ga., and Pueblo, 
Colo., which have scampered ahead 
under full retail sales. 

These two towns are exceptions to 
the norm, however. Sluggish sales are 
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CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 OR MORE 
CONSECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 OR MORE CON. 
SECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


eee NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


the country-wide complaint of retailers, 
except in a few areas which are now 
bouncing back to normal after winter 
storms. Apparently big clearances and 
price cuts in January tended to drag in 
customers who ordinarily would have 
waited until February to make pur- 
chases. On the production end, min- 
ing is about the only industry hitting a 
general decline. 

Underlying Firmness. Right now 
things seem to be essentially sound, 
but sentiment is very nervous. Mean- 
while, an orderly readjustment to a 
slightly lower price level and smaller 
volume of business is under way. Firm 
cushions under the economy in the form 
of price supports, armament programs, 
ECA, and unemployment insurance 
tend to eliminate any panic possibilities. 

The country’s 87 economic areas 
show two advancing steadily for the 
past month, compared with four ad- 
vances listed February 15. Declining 
areas total 16, compared with 13 last 
month. Eleven of these have been car- 
ried in the declining column for a 
month or longer. Five cities: Pueblo, 
Colo., Albany, Ga., Kansas City, Mo., 






Designed by PICK-S.N. Y. 


This map depicts business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 
tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 


calculated for the separate areas. 
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Wichita, Kan., and Memphis, Tenn., 
have chalked up gains of from 1 to 4% 
over last month. The 10 cities with the 
greatest declines show losses of between 
9 and 19%, and the eight large zones 
show gains and losses ranging from 
plus one to minus 5%. 





Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change From Last Year) 
1/15/49 2/15/49 3/15/49 
New England. —2 +6 —2 
Middle Atlantic —2 +7 -—2 
Midwest ..... +3 48 +1 
a rene 0 +5 0 
South Central. +1 +3 +1 
North Central. —1 +4 —8 
Mountain .... +1 —l —4 
J re —3 +1 —5 


Ten Best Cities 


(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Butte, Mont.* ... 8% 
Richmond, Va.*.. 
Tulsa, Okla. ..... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.® .. 
Raleigh, N.C. ... 
Little Rock, Ark.. 
Roanoke, Va.* 

Reno, Nev.® ..... 
Memphis, Tenn. . 
Detroit, Mich. ... 


*Also listed February 15. 
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BAD NEWS FOR 
MESSENGERS? 


Goapep By a 74% drop in gross sales 
last year, Western Union Telegraph is 
taking measures to stiff-arm any addi- 
tional slump in *49. One come-on to 
increased profits is Desk-Fax, a new 
telegraphic medium. 

Eyed askance by messengers, Desk- 
Fax eliminates the middleboy, shoots 
telegrams direct from the customer's 
desk to Western Union’s central office. 
Simple to operate, the machine is de- 
signed primarily for the moderate wire- 
sender, with telegram costs averaging 
around $10 a month. 

Writing or typing his message on a 
special, electrosensitive form, the cus- 
tomer wraps it around the Desk-Fax 
cylinder and a a button. A stylus 
passes over the message and electrical 
impulses flash it to a receiving unit at 
headquarters. Operation is reversible: 
the unit can receive as well as send 
messages. Telegrams so processed are 
charged at the regular rate. 

Western Union hopes—with Desk- 
Fax—that the customer will now reach 
for a blank instead of a phone. 
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ST.PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg, Florida's fastest growing 
city. offers interesting opportunities and 
advantages to many types of light in- 
dustry. Resident population 100,000. 
Winter visitors 250,000. Market within 
75 mile radius, 750,000. Mild year-round 
climate. Unexcelled living conditions. 
Contented labor. For book and special 
information address: 


George B. Dunn, Industrial Director 
Chamber of Commerce 


ST.PETERSBURG Haida 


THE SUNSHINE city 











? Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
? do, you ate missing SO per cent of your 

possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
? the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
? inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 

Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
? energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 


SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
? these teachings. Address: Scribe H.N.D. 


? The ROSICRUCIANS 


2? SANJOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 
| RRC 











BOMB-SAFE 


INDUSTRIAL SITES 
Between Mountains and River, Near Power 
Lines and two transcontinental R.R.’s & U.S. 
Highways & lead, silver and copper mines. 
FARVIEWS DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
of MOSBY's, INC. 
127 E. Main Street - Missoula, Montana 
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NEW IDEAS 


. . in floor coverings, farm equipment, fabric 


paints, germicide dispensers, lighting 


FIGURE FINDER 


With the aid of the chart below, 
salesmen become walking information 
bureaus. At the drop of a briefcase, 
the “Market Finder” surrenders dope 
on a state’s population, income, farms, 
employment, number of business con- 
cerns, bank deposits, construction vol- 


ume, retail sales, and many other help- 
ful facts in its 20 columns of market 
statistics, 16 columns of percentage cal- 
culations. Roughly 10” by 12”, it con- 
sists of a jacket and slide-chart, with 
the latter having columns of figures on 
both sides. Advertising men, market 
analyists will also find the chart use- 
ful. 

(Nestler Research Co., 606 West 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis.) 


RADIO POLLSTER 


Potential threat to radio phone polls, 
IAMS (Instantaneous Audience Meas- 
urement System) is a new CBS elec- 
tronic device for split-second measur- 
ing of radio audiences. This radar-type 
variation of the old vaudeville “hook,” 
a miniature sending and receiving set 
no bigger than a cigar box, can be at- 
tached to any home radio. When a net- 
work wants to determine its audience, 
it sends out a pulse signal, receives an 
immediate response if the set is tuned 
to the inquiring station. 

(Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


RECORD RAINBOW 


Record libraries of the future will re- 
veal at a glance the musical tastes of 
their owners. Discs colored lemon drop 
yellow, for instance, will indicate a 
juvenile musical taste; a splotch of grass 
green may betray hidden cowboy ten- 
dencies; and musical high-brows will 


be spotted by ruby red tints. Jet black 
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for jazz, cerise for folk music are other 
hues serving to distinguish the type of 
music on RCA’s new 45-rpm record- 
ings. Not only the public, but dealers 
as well will find this innovation in rec- 
ord merchandising to their liking. Pack- 
aged in transparent cellophane envel- 
opes, the flashy colors allow quick iden- 
tification, attractive displays. 

(Radio Corp. of America, RCA-Vic- 
tor Div., Camden, N. J.) 


BOUNTIFUL BEAN 


Judging from the research of a 
Brooklyn company, future Marshall 
Plans may be implemented by simply 
shipping coffee beans to needy nations. 
Already using the bean as a base for a 
new soap, the company is also utilizing 
it for a hair rinse tablet, sun-ray skin 
protector, athlete’s foot preparation, 
headache pills, shaving cream, baking 
flour, face powder, shoe polish—and a 
new type of pretzel! The products are 
made from extracts obtained from cof- 
fee discarded as unsuitable for bever- 
age use—35 to 50% of the world’s sup- 

ly. 
4 ” Coffette Products, Inc., 116 Green- 
point Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


EXCITED LIGHT 


Refuting the experts, here’s a case 
where an unsteady source of light 
yields a light that’s steady. It’s a glass 
bulb (made in any shape or color) that 
produces a fluorescent glow when shak- 
en. Needing no electrical current, it’s 
said to have an indefinite life because 
there’s nothing to wear out. Sealed in 
the bulb are liquid mercury and _ 
phor particles in an atmosphere of rare 
gas; when agitated, a chemical reaction 
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results in light. Suggested uses: fish 
lures, automobile tail lamps, emergency 
lights. 

(Duro Test Corp., 2321 Hudson 
Blvd., North Bergen, N. J.) 


MICROBE MURDERER 


It's “taps” for bacteria when this 
“Sani-tap” germicide dispenser is at- 
tached to your sink fixture. Self-con- 
tained, the unit fits any fixture, can be 
adjusted to dispense automatically any 








quantity of germicide required. It’s de- 
signed to conform to most city water- 
system laws, has an exclusive metering 
process that doles out the baneful balm 
when the spout is swung over the sink. 

(Rush Engineering Co., Glendale, 
California) 


NON-SKID ENAMEL 


A newly marketed floor enamel 
boasts ability to take a terrific beating 
from abrasion and alkali scrubbing. 
Based on Vinylite resins, the enamel 
can be used on wood, concrete, and 
metal floors, has a slip-resistant surface, 
is easily cleaned with soap and water. 
Cleaning gives it a freshly waxed look, 
but retains its non-skid qualities. Comes 
in several attractive colors and can be 
applied with either brush or spray. 

(Benjamin Foster Co., 4635 W. Gir- 
ard Ave., Philadelphia 31, Pa.) 


PLASTIC PAINT 


Here’s a plastic-rubber fabric paint 
that can be used to freshen up the 
office before that big out-of-town cus- 
tomer arrives. It dries in half an hour, 
is applied by either brush or spray to 
lamp shades, upholstered chairs, awn- 
ings, etc. “NU-FAB” remains flexible 
when dry, retards fire, dry rot and 
mildew, repels moths. It also seals 
small holes, waterproofs, and adheres 
patches. Washable in boiling water, it 
comes in 12 colors (plus black, clear, 
and white). 

(Adhesive Products Corp., 
Boone Ave., New York, N. Y.) 
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READERS SAY 


AMERICA, WAKE UP! 


What in thunder is the matter with 
American business men? Why should they 
sit back and take all that a labor govern- 
ment will dish out? Now it seems as if 
we are in for the same type of living that 
Britain has brought upon herself. 

Isn’t is possible for business to become 
just as powerfully organized and offset all 
this labor propaganda? Labor unions are 
becoming just as obnoxious as the old busi- 
ness dictators used to be, with the tragic 
lack of knowledge of business management 
which at least was possessed by old-time 
business dictators. Why is it necessary to 
have group dictatorships in this country? 

The Forses organization is publishing 
an expensive monthly, “Nation’s Heritage.” 
What is the sense of basking in the heri- 
tage of the past without a thought of our 
responsibility of preserving that heritage 
for a future AmericaP—Dr. C. A. Mc- 
NEELy, Drain, Ore. 


Forses and its “Fifty Foremost” party 
line is not reaching the people it should. 
How many of the companies of the “Fifty” 
presented the issue to their people—at the 
people’s level? How many so-called execu- 
tives talked to the man in the street? 

The fight for the American way of life 
is not being waged in Berlin, or China, or 
Indonesia—those are only the surface out- 
breakings of the disease. The fight is here, 
on Main Street, U.S.A. . . . Give us leader- 
ship, real leadership.—Ricnarp C. Fay, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Isn’t it possible to get the heads of our 
large corporations to do what the railroads 
are doing, i.e., present their message about 
profits, etc., to the public? 

Isn’t it time that business men and cor- 
porations awoke to the fact that their 
negative Ghandi-like, “take-it-on-the-chin” 
attitude is largely responsible for the na- 
tionalization of our country? Passivity under 
existing conditions is a vice. Our country 
needs a Moses.—Wm. C. Crump, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


I read Forses with a great deal of plea- 
sure, interest, and some profit. 

Many times, I do not agree with what 
you write but I do appreciate your view- 
point. Frankly, I think you belong to that 
select group of big business men whose 
ideals are best expressed by such men as 
Senator Taft and the late lamented (by 
many) candidate Dewey. 

I believe that Senator Taft is one of the 
greatest minds we have in this country, 
but he belongs to the era of the ’20s. While 
not nearly as capable, Dewey also belongs 
in that era. It is gone forever, and all of 
the weeping, wailing and gnashing of 
teeth will not bring it back. This country, 
and in fact the whole world, is undergo- 
ing a great change. You may call it a 
labor movement, socialistic, communistic 
or what you will, but merely calling it 
names will not change the trend. 

Big business cannot dodge the issue, it 
is now reaping what it sowed and, un- 
fortunately for all of us, many of the seeds 
were not good. 
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Even though you are wrong many times, 
it’s a very good magazine and we enjoy 
every issue. 

Keep right on stumbling along and you 
are bound to catch up with the trend 
sooner or later—Mimton F. HALLAvER, 
Webster, N. Y. 


I want to compliment you on that mar- 
velous editorial in the Feb. 15 issue of 
Forses, “All Eyes On Washington.” .. . 
I am sending a copy of the editorial to 
both Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg and Sen. 
Homer Ferguson. I am asking them to 
call it to the attention of those in power 
in Washington. .. . 

Our very liberty is at stake, and I be- 
lieve it is well worth fighting for.—Luxe 
C. Leonarp, Leonard, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


“THOUGHTS” OUT OF PLACE? 


Forses devotes a whole page to 
“Thoughts on the Business of Life,” ar- 
ticles on Pollyanna, religious and pseudo- 
religious subjects, better suited for the 
Ladies’ Home Journal or the Home Com- 
panion than your magazine, or the maga- 
zine I require. If this wasted space were 


- devoted to constructive and helpful in- 


formation your magazine then would be 
worth the price.STEPHEN T. CLARK, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


CHINA 


In your “Two-Line Editorials” [Jan. 15} 
you say: “China is breaking. Chiang hasn’t 
measured up.” This is definitely not the 
truth. The whole blame lies with F.D.R. 
and Truman. Their pro-Red State Depart- 
ment planned it that way over the last 
16 years. 

The half-wits in Washington were more 
interested in the future welfare of our for- 
mer enemies, Germany, Italy and Japan, 
instead of helping an ally. It will only be 
a question of time when the Reds will 
take over Japan, the Philippines, etc. 

Why an editor of a so-called business 
man’s magazine should desire to cover up 
the deliberate mistakes of our State De- 
partment is more than I can understand. 
Then you blame business men for not 
standing up for their own interests and 
the capitalistic system, to save itself from 
socialistic trends now upon us. It just 
doesn’t. make sense.—W1iLL1AM WALTERS, 
Staten Island, N. Y. ‘ 


UNDERSTANDING 


Your magazine of business offers sound 
advice to any and all with the capacity of 
understanding, and as I am one of the 
“investors” who found it advisable to listen 
and learn from those who know, I want 
to take this opportunity to say “thank 
you. 

I am fortunate in that there is someone 
in Investment Management who looks after 
my affairs and tries to teach me with a 
lighter touch so that I and others will 
understand._REaucH SvuLLIvVAN, Carmel, 
Calif. 
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The Columbia Gas System in 1948 






The Columbia Gas System is a completely : ea 
interconnected, interdependent network o E 
facilities for the | 

: 





Production : 


Highlights from the 1948 
Annual Report of 
The Columbia Gas System, Ine. 


The System expanded its capacity for service, 
spending $51,513,267 for its construction and 
underground gas storage program. 





The System delivered more than 246 billion cubic 
feet of gas last year to its customers in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Kentucky and Maryland. On each of 77 days dur- 
ing the year, the “send out” exceeded one billion 
cubic feet. 








The System had in underground storage over 64 
billion cubic feet on November 1, 1948, as com- 
pared to 47 billion at the same time the previous 
year. 





Gas reserves available to the Columbia System 
reached nearly eight trillion cubic feet, the highest 
in history. 


Ultimately, under present contracts and commit- 
ments, Southwest pipelines will deliver 875 mil- 
lion cubic feet a day to the System. At the end of 
the year the rate of delivery exceeded 525 million 
cubic feet a day. 








Nearly 10,000 “gas people” operate the Columbia 
Gas System’s $411,000,000 plant, serving a public 
of 1,800,000 customers through retail and whole- 
sale deliveries. More than 63,000 stockholders 
own this system which, in 1948, delivered the 
greatest volume of natural gas in its history. 
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THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM 


comprised of 
rvice company) The Manufacturers Light and Heat 


















48 Annual Report to The Columb 
120 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Company The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 


. tion (the se Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation 
Columbia Engineering Corporation Amere Gas Utilities Company ” Binghamton Gas Works 


The Columbia Gas System, Inc. = 
Atlantic Seaboard Corpor ~ + = 

"sors aretigoetanaan arte ° Big Marsh Oil Company Central Kentucky : mpa sateen sn 

+ eae r Eastern Pipe Line Company Home Gas Company Compa 


Conbbortend and aaagheny One — Union Gasoline & Oil Corporation 


Natural Gas Company of West Virginia The Preston Oil Company 
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Virginian Gasoline & Oil Company 
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At Crossroads: What Decision? 


ENCOURAGEMENT is to be found in the demon- 
strated reluctance of the Democratic Congress to 
inflict upon the country the appallingly costly 
socialistic plans and programs so airily advocated 
by President Harry Truman. 

Are federal legislators hearing from home? 

Are they becoming impressed by the course of 
economic events since the election? 

They see uncertainty spreading. 

They see unemployment expanding. 

They see spending shrinking. 

Retail trade is dwindling. 

Not only strictly consumer goods, but semi-dur- 
able merchandise is in declining demand. 

Contemplated capital expenditures of magnitude 
by large corporations are in some instances being 
shelved. 

The market value of stocks and other invest- 
ments has gone down since the eve of the Presi- 
dential election. 

Clamor for homes at any fantastic price is sub- 
siding, promises to subside still more, and to bring 
down market values. 

Continued let-up in construction would injuri- 
ously affect countless lines of productive and com- 
mercial activity. 

Our railroads are laying off workers by the 
thousands, reflecting both falling traffic and the dis- 
satisfaction of railway managements over rate in- 
creases granted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to counterbalance rising wage and material 
costs. (The Long Island is not the only railway 
company doomed to bankruptcy unless the rail 
transportation situation improves.) 

Luxuries of all kinds are lurching. 

More than one important company manufactur- 
ing high-priced automobiles has curtailed produc- 
tion or temporarily shut down. Even makers of 
lowest-priced cars are now confessing that the 
sellers’ market is almost over, that long queues of 
customers will shortly vanish. 

The widespread strike of consumers against 
peak-inflated prices has been followed by many 
demonstrations that “bargains” are eagerly sought, 
snapped-up. 

As recorded here recently, playgoers to Florida 
were fewer this year, and they rigidly restricted 
their spending, causing real estate to crumble. 


UNIONS OR CONSUMERS? 


Will power-drunk labor leaders or the vast body 
of ordinary consumers receive greater considera- 
tion from Congress ? 

It may be significant that the Congessional Joint 
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Committee on the Economic Report, while, by a 
strictly partisan vote, approving the President's 
request for drastic authority to “fight inflation,” 
has drawn the line at endorsing the Chief Execu- 
tive’s threat to spend many millions of taxpayers’ 
dollars to invade the steel industry in opposition 
to our investor-owned companies. 

May it not be that the excellent, penetrating, 
thorough-going reports drawn up by the Hoover 
Commission are having a sobering effect upon 
legislators, compelling them to think twice before 
committing the government to the limitless ex- 
penditure and expansion programs championed by 
Harry Truman in his vote-seeking campaign? He 
promised and promised and promised. Not for 
one instant did he stop to reckon the cost. Nor 
since his election has he indicated that he has the 
slightest smattering of the need for governmental 
economy. “Increase Taxes!” That is his slogan: stu- 
pidly superficial, the antithesis of statesmanship, in 
face of existing international and internal economic 
conditions. 


RACE TO SOCIALISM 


Nothwithstanding that the Hoover reports have 
convinced thoughtful citizens that our federal gov- 
ernment has already become unconscionably swol- 
len, that this, “the biggest business on earth,” is 
the worst-run mammoth business on earth, Tru- 
man, who never got anywhere in business except 
into bankruptcy, gaily, exuberantly, blatantly in- 
sists that the federal government become infinitely 
more swollen, that, under him, it acquire greater 
and greater domination over the life and activities 
of the American people, that we outrace Britain 
along the path of state socialism. 

Which do the American people want? Do we 
favor preservation of our economic system, which 
has enabled us to become the most powerful na- 
tion the world has ever known? Or are we pre- 
pared to surrender to Harry Truman’s socialistic 
dream? That, as I see it, is the cardinal issue staring 
us squarely, starkly, in the face. 

We are entitled to look to our business, indus- 
trial, financial executives for aggressive, vociferous, 
dynamic leadership. Heretofore they have let us 
down. There are more stockholders and other in- 
vestors than there are labor unionists or organized 
farmers. But the tragic truth is that, because of 
the supineness, sleepiness, inertia of executives, 
these vast, potentially powerful aggregations have 
not been effectively organized. Labor leaders have 
heretofore outsmarted them. 

It is time to call a halt! 
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Montgomery Ward 
National Distillers 


Amer Tel & Tel N Y Central RR 
Amer Tobacco Ohio Oil 
Anaconda Copper Packard Mot 
Armour & Co Paramount Pict 
Atch Top & SF Pennsylvania R R 
Bank of Amer NTSA Pepsi-Cola 
Canadian Pacific Pub Serv El & Gas 
Celanese Corp Radio Corp 
Chase Nat! Bank Sears Roebuck 
Ches & Ohio Sinclair Oil 
Chrysler Corp Socony Vacuum 
Cities Service Southern Pacific 


Standard Brands’, 
Standard Oil (Cal) 
Standard Oil (ind) 
Standard Oil (NJ) 
Texas Company 


Colgate-Palm-Peet 
Commonwith Edison 
Commonwith & Sou 
Curtiss-Wright 
duPont de Nemours 


Electric Bd & Sh Union Carbide 
General Electric United Aircraft 
General Motors United Corp 
Intl Nickel U S Steel 


Kennecott Copper Woolworth Co (F W) 
F YOU OWN any of these stocks, 
or have been planning an early sale 
or purchase, you may want to have 
the latest Merrill Lynch “Stock Ap- 
praisals” on them—some time soon. 


Each of these “Appraisals” gives 
you digestible details on operations, 
standing, earnings, outlook for an 
individual company . . . summarizes 
vital facts needed for sound invest- 
ment decisions—and will be sent to 


you without charge. 


Just check the list and let us 
know those you’d like* — 








Department SD-11 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PyeERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 


before, we were gratified by the re- 
sponse, except that— well, it was a 
little too enthusiastic in a few cases. 
Some people asked for the whole set. 
We'd appreciate it if you held requests 
down to those companies — maybe a 
half dozen or so—in which you are 
seriously interested. 











A * When we offered similar studies f 
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Agricultural Price Decline 


THE PRELIMINARY signs of a recession 
have become clearer and more wide- 
spread. What seemed like mere pessi- 
mistic fears last year now look pro- 
phetic. Only an “eternal bull” could 
fail to recognize the pattern taking 
form as prices slip on a broad front 
and unemployment increases. The faint 
signs of yesterday make the bold head- 
lines of today. 

It is no longer a question of whether 
or not we will have a recession. We are 
in one. The real question now is: how 
far is it likely to run? 

As yet, the decline has not gained 
any great momentum, but if it intensi- 
fies and generates more fear, many 
observers will begin to forecast 1929 
all over again. 

To shed light on this, we will exam- 
ine one of the important and sensitive 
sections of our economy, in order to 
gauge its vulnerability, and its probable 
effects on the economy as a whole. 

Agriculture is one of our basic indus- 
tries. Its importance exceeds its size by 
a big margin. Its influences permeates 
the whole of our economic and political 
fabric. The farm population which was 
once 95% of our total population now 
comprises about 20%. And, through the 
years, the number of farms has shrunk. 
Today's total, 6,000,000 farms, is the 
lowest number in the 20th century. 
The trend has been toward fewer but 
larger farms. Now the average size is 
200 acres. The farmer is no longer the 
marginal figure that he was in the 
1930s. There are fewer farmers now, 
but they have much more substance. 

Agricultural prices have been sliding 
precipitously in recent months. Cor 
is down about 60% from its post-war 
peak; steers 40%; hogs 35%; and wheat 
is down about 33%. 

These declines have awakened grim 
memories of the depressions that fol- 
lowed such collapses in farm prices in 
the past. For many people the decline 
in farm prices is the invariable fore- 
runner of declines in general industrial 
activity and mass unemployment. Will 
the same sequence of conditions be fol- 
lowed this time? 

Was there any freak in the farm 
product price break, or was it normal? 
Many factors coincided to produce this 
break. To begin with, prices were very 
high. A good index of domestic farm 
products which averaged 146.6 in 1941, 
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by JOSEPH MINDELL 










was about 363 a year ago, and is now, 
even after the on still 298. Re. 
cently, at the same time that European 
crops could be seen to be of record 
proportions, the Department of Agii- 
culture reported that our six major 
crops were 1,372,600,000 bushels larg. 
er than last year. Thus supply at last 
overtook demand. Let us examine 
some of the other difficulties for one 
crop. Wet weather made some com 
too full of moisture for government 
loans. In addition, in some areas there 
was a shortage of storage space. 

In consequence of this break in his 
selling prices, the farmer has cut down 
on his buying. In January, the big mail 
order houses suffered a 10% drop in 
sales. Many small town merchants also 
felt this contraction. 

The agricultural situation is vulner- 
able today. A certain amount of defla- 
tion is probable. But the situation is 
vastly different from what it was on 
the eve of past depressions. This time 
most farmers have not been speculating 
in land with their recent profits. There 
has been widespread renting of addi- 
tional acreage where needed. Thus an 
old source of trouble contains much 
smaller dangers this time. 

Farmers benefited in other ways 
from their past experiences. Instead of 
increasing their debts by pyramiding 
during good times, they cut their debts 
this time. 

In 1922 farm debt was $10,700,- 
000,000. Now it is about $5,000, 
000,000—or $2,000,000,000 less than it 
was in 1940. 

As an additional factor of strength 
the farmer’s bank deposits and cur- 
rency are about double his farm debt. 

Aside from the debt situation—after 
the first World War, in 1921-1923, well 
over 2,000 banks failed, with liabilities 
around $1,000,000,000. This time 
bankers have been much more con- 
servative in lending to farmers. The 
F.D.L.C. provides another support. 

Finally, the market for agricultural 
produce is larger. Americans are eating 
at least 15% more per capita, and 25% 
more as a nation, than before the war. 

Thus we can see that despite the 
grief that lies ahead for the farmer, his 
position is much stronger than it has 

been in the past, and his severe 1921- 
1922 and post-1929 plights are not 
likely to be repeated. 


Forbes 
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The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 


YES—FORTUNES WILL BE MADE BUYING 
AT THE NEXT BARGAIN BOTTOM 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting many years protecting 
investors from danger, wrote “America To- 
morrow”, called ‘‘the most far-secing eco- 
nomic guide for the future’’, sent free to his 
personal clients with his ‘27 Safety Rules” 
for investors and traders 


Therefore, the most important factor in 
the life of the individual, next to good 
health, must be his economic well being. 
With economic independence he can de- 
velop personality, improve his way of 
life and distinguish himself as an in- 
dividual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it af- 
fords a direct way to affluence. Therefore, 
financial success being our objective, we 
make these letters more instructive by 
demonstrating the coordination between 
economics and the social trend. 

There is no place in the Philosophy of 
Prosperity for wishful thinking. We must 
first formulate our objective and follow 
our plan according to fundamental prin- 
ciples, the chief of which is a recognition 
of the inevitability of failure, if we are 
not posted on when and what to buy 
and sell. 


Read what the Press Service that 

syndicated our "Comments" said: 

“What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 





evaluating fundamental psychological 
factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. See how few make a profit in the long run. Unfor- 
tunately, investors and traders are equally victims of psychologi- 
cal distortions. Following popular sentiment, they too often are 
forced to buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a point in our economy 
where our weekly findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It is our firm opinion that 
never before since 1929 has the investor been in such great 
peril. Yet, at the same time, he faces a lifetime opportunity for 
individual fortune building through intelligent guidance. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. We advised getting into cash to buy special 
situations, long-term growth possibilities independent of general 
conditions. Anticipating such breaks to buy at bargain bottoms 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of profit prospects in special situations, like recommending 
Admiral at 14 and selling above 22 while we were bearish on 
the market. While they await opportunities they need instruc- 
tion to protect them from the dangers of popular misconceptions 
such as the universal error in forecasting the 1948 election. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROSPERITY 


Prosperity is the cornerstone of civilization. Actually, human 
progress springs from prosperity. Culture, science, education, 
and even religion follow in the wake of material well-being. 
They thrive only in a prosperous society. Further, we believe as 
this principle applies to society, it also applies to the individual. 





trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has foreseen all the important 
market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune building until 
we appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. 
We might go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, 
human beings are prone to follow that way. That is why we 
earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest invest- 
ment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment values in the 
light of political and social trends. It was such factual ap- 
praisement that enabled us to foresee the election result last 
Fall and the resultant market break. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dollars a Year for trading 
guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top. 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940 when the averages were at 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main trend is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $5.00 or $25.00, be sure to ask for “America 
Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety-Rules for investors and 
traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 7, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointments $25. 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


OPERATING IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


(iad 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1948 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 


Cash pees EN a ne eR ER EEL RTS oo OF RET See EPO ane eT ES a $102,136,913 
United States Government Securities (Cost or Market, whichever lower)....... cette iRcec ot : : 54,975,562 
Other Marketable Securities (Cost or Market, whichever lower) ' sleds ae bigie ane 1,257,161 


RECEIVABLES (After Reserve for Doubtful) 





Trade Netes and Accounts..... CSS cee ee LP nT a or $ 59,015,301 
Other Notes and Accounts...................... CAA he ER SO EE Se TO eT eee 12,462,959 71,478,260 
INVENTORIES (Cost or Market, whichever lower) 
LEE ITT EET AAO RT ARTE AT TN $ 48,310,515 
a EF ES Rene Ve PE ee a eT ee Ce 36,204,242 
Finished Goods " = Pepe ee 41,627,230 126,141,987 
EAE ra OE ROR OT eT cere ee L $355,989,883 


Fixep Assets (Cost or less) 
Land, Buildings, Machinery, and Equipment..............................ccc.scccsssscscsssscessereessecvsssscesescoseseoees $631,729,639 
Deduct—Reserves for Depreciation and Amortization............................ sa este A aco 301,435,529 330,294,110 


INVESTMENTS (Cost or less) 
Affiliated Companies |...0..0...0............:cc:cce0000000e Silage cca aaa Ae oe hee abe a St oo hes eS $ 6,288,107 
Foreign Subsidiaries eae EEN ee OES See eee ee RELL Fe eT 24,046,204 30,334,311 


DEFERRED CHARGES 
Prepaid Insurance, Taxes, ete................. Aree eee oa Desk cae shasie redieeeaape anne eens eae 4,447,538 





PostTwaR REFUND OF EXcEss PROFITS TAX (Canadian Subsidiaries) .......cccccccccseoscseovesessesesecseeeeoeeeees 1,626,691 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, AND GOODWILL 


ristesaieiniaiianeiddiaedaaibaaaniianbdeuiesdl l 
__ $722,692,534 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable RCo a a RE eee Te URE eee Som EE ee nL Tne aE Seuss $ 31,370,166 
Dividend Payable January, 1949 erence wer ert 14,403,657 
ACCRUED LIABILITIES 
Income and Other Taxes... ne Lee ee Oe ea eee ee oh ea $ 70,369,500 
Interest eee 337,500 
I ac pl Sg aa casls acacia ions ____ 8,468,620 79,175,620 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES .... esas espace cashes aaa phenascvailtet oes wb eons nonin Oto seas ns $124,949,443 







2.70% Promissory NOTES PAYABLE DECEMBER 1, 1967 (See Note 2) ae RE Seo ; 150,000,000 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 6,541,043 


CAPITAL STOCK OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
No Par Value—Not Including 409,947 shares held by the Corporation 


27,877,314 shares $194,468,771 
930,000 shares held by the Corporation as collateral under the Stock Purchase Plan 
for Employees (See Note 3) 32,889,684 
28,807,314 shares . Mes oriie cit C es Set Oe 227,358,455 
Less present amount of Agreements .o.o.0...............ccccccesessesessesesvereeseseaseecseeneseeees 32,660,376 
194,698,079 
NEI SO OTE TE TT eT TTS INN 246,503,969 441,202,048 





$722,692,534 











































CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS 
Year Ended December 31, 1948 


STATEMENTS 


INCOME STATEMENT 
INCOME 


Gross Sales—Less Discounts, Returns, and Allowances 


$631,619,557 
Other Inceme (Net) 


8,394,899 $640,014,456 


DEDUCTIONS 
Cost of Geeds Sold, Selling, General, and Administrative Expenses 
Depreciation and Depletion 


Interest on 2.70% Promissory Notes 
Income Taxes 


$454,705,410 
21,742,995 
4,050,000 


57,180,998 537,679,403 


Net INCOME FOR THE YEAR 
Net Income Per Share—On 28,807,314 shares outstanding December 31, 1948 


SURPLUS STATEMENT 


EARNED SURPLUS AT JANUARY 1, 1948 $195,195,410 


ADDITIONS 
Net Income for the Year 
Increase in Market Value of Marketable Securities at December 31, 1948 
Reduction of Valuation Reserve—Securities sold during the year 
Cancellation of Deferred Liabilities Under Government Contracts 


$102,335,053 
4,746 
11,375 





DEDUCTIONS 
Dividends Declared 


EARNED SURPLUS AT DECEMBER 31, 1948..................... 


1,648,144 103,999,318 


$299,194,728 


52,690,759 


_ $246,503,969 





1—The principles used in preparing the accompanying consolidated 
statements for the year 1948 are as follows: 

All subsidiary companies that are one hundred per cent owned, and 
operate in the United States and Canada, are consolidated. 

Current assets, deferred charges, current liabilities, and income of 
Canadian subsidiaries consolidated are converted at the official rate 
of exchange. Other assets and liabilities of Canadian subsidiaries 
consolidated are converted at the prevailing rate at time of acquisi- 
tion or assumption. 

Foreign subsidiary companies, one hundred per cent owned, and 
affiliated companies, less than cone hundred per cent but not less than 
fifty per cent owned, are shown as investments. As of the date of 
latest financial statements, some of which are unaudited, the Cor- 
poration’s equity in the net assets of these companies exceeded the 
amount at which these investments are carried by $13,846,954. The 
Corporation’s equity in the net assets of these companies increased 
$3,558,412 between January 1, 1938 (or date of acquisition, whichever 
is later), and the date of latest financial statements. Of this increase, 
$3,226,387 is applicable to the current period. 

Income includes dividends paid by foreign subsidiaries and affili- 
ated companies out of surplus earned since date of acquisition. 


2—Promissory Notes provide for annual payments of principal in 
the amount of $10,000,000 beginning on December 1, 1953. 


3—During 1948 the Corporation entered into Agreements with 318 
employees, including 6 directors, all of whom devote their full time 
to the Corporation, and 5 officers who are not directors, covering 
122,650 shares of its capital stock under the Stock Purchase Plan 
for Employees as approved and authorized by the stockholders in 
1946. The Agreements set forth a price of $104.50 per share, which 
was the closing quotation on the New York Stock Exchange on 
the date preceding the offering. Under the terms of the Plan the 
price or prices shall be such price or prices as shall be fixed by the 
Board of Directors in its discretion, but not lower than seventy-five 
per cent of the market price. The Agreements provide that each par- 
ticipant has five years to complete payment, and that interest at the 
rate of two per cent per annum will be paid on the unpaid balance. 
The Board of Directors may take such action from time to time with 
respect to extension of time of payment as in the discretion of the 
Board is in the best interest of the Corporation. Stock covered by the 
Agreements is pledged by the participating employees as collateral 
security for payment. Shares in blocks of 25 are released from the 
pledge to the participants as payment therefor is completed. Each 
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NoTes RELATING TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS —1948 


participant has also agreed to apply against the unpaid balance the 
amount, if any, by which the dividends paid to him on the pledged 
shares exceed the interest. The Plan provides that if a participant 
shall die the Corporation will offer, for a period of six months follow- 
ing his death, to repurchase the unpaid-for shares at the price to be 
paid by the participant. After giving effect to the three-for-one stock 
split on April 21, 1948, the shares covered by Agreements entered 
into since the adoption of the Plan in 1946 aggregate 973,950 shares 
of which 930,000 shares are held by the Corporation as collateral. 


4—No final settlement of the refund to the Government for the year 
1945 under the Renegotiation Act has been made. In 1947 the Accrued 
Provision for Wartime Adjustments was charged with $271,196, rep- 
resenting the estimated cash refund to the Government. Should an 
additional amount be required upon final settlement it will be 
charged to the Reserve for Contingencies. 


5—Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation has agreed to maintain 
the assets held by the Trustee of the Savings Plan for Employees in 
an amount sufficient to permit the distribution of the Trust Estate 
to the persons entitled thereto. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


TO DIRECTORS AND STOCKHOLDERS OF 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION: 


We have examined the balance sheet of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation and its one hundred per cent owned subsidiaries oper- 
ating in the United States and Canada, as of December'31, 1948, and 
the related statements of income and surplus for the year then ended. 
Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the ac- 
counting records and such other auditing procedures as we consid- 
ered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statements 
of income and surplus present fairly the financial position of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries consolidated at 
December 31, 1948, and the results of its consolidated operations for 
the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted account- 
ing principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding 


year. 
HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 


New York, N. Y., February 26, 1949 Certified Public Accountants 
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3% 


EARNINGS 


(Current Dividend Rate) 
SOUND MANAGEMENT 


assures the wise investment 
of your funds under these 
Standard Federal Savings and 
Loan Association Directors: 
Cc. A. DYKSTRA 
Provost at University of California 
at Los Angeles 
GEO. M. EASON 
Pres. and Gen. Manager 
NORMAN M. LYON 
Captain, U.S.N.R. 
Cc. C. McKEE 
Owner, Novelty Ice Co. 
M. PENN PHILLIPS 
Land Developer 
DWIGHT W. STEPHENSON 
Attorney, Loeb and Loeb 
E. BAILEY WEBB 
Physician and Surgeon 


Send for Standard’s “Save by 
Mail Plan” and financial state- 
ment. Invest by the 10th — earn 
from the Ist. Federal Insurance 
up to $5,000.00. 
Write Topay for your 
free copy of “California, 
Here I Come,” picturing 
“life” in California. 


Ly W Eon 


PRESIDENT 





STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 So. Olive Street e Los Angeles 14, Calif. 











NOW... Save by Mail 





Cp ya 





N°? matter where you live, you can 
Y open a savings account, by mail, 
with this sound Washington institu- 
tion. 

INTERSTATE offers you... 


1. SECURITY... your account is insured 
up to $5,000 by the Federal Savings 
& Loan Insurance Corporation, a 
government instrumentality. 

2. LIBERAL DIVIDENDS ... 3% paid 
last year. 

3. CONVENIENCE... saving by mail is 
easy—no waiting lines. 

write Dept. F for complete infor- 
mation on Interstate’s “Saving by 
Mail Service,” available to anyone in 
the United States. 





A SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
Directly across from the U. S. Treasury 
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Stocks in 


by W. C. HANSON 


Line For 


Higher Earnings 


THE STOCK MARKET is full of curious 
contradictions these days. While many 
shares are declining, others are showing 
remarkable independent strength, and 
may see further gains over coming 
months, regardless of the general stock 
trend. This is because some industries, 
and leading companies in those indus- 
tries, are going to do weli this year, 
despite the recession which is now af- 
fecting so many lines. 

Under such circumstances, it is still 
advisable to continue a conservative, 
selective investment policy. 

Ample cash balances should be kept 
on hand for later buying opportunities, 


should be aided if steel and tin prices 
drop this year. 

American rates as one of the veteran 
“blue chips,” ‘with an ability to make 
money in even severe depressions, and 
has an unbroken dividend record since 
1923. Last year’s prefits are estimated 
at around $8.75 per share, compared 
with $6.65 in 1947. According to its 
chart action, this stock is a good pur- 
chase when available in the low 80s. 

Continental, second largest producer, 
is forging ahead rapidly, has doubled 
its sales since 1942, trebled them since 
1938. 

Two types of business which stand 








STOCKS IN LINE FOR HIGHER 1949 EARNINGS 


-—Earnings—, 
Per Share 
1947 1948 
Admiral Corp. ........ 250 4.00E 
American Can ........ 6.65 Fike 
American TobaccoJf ... 5.70 7.58 
Bendix Aviation*a ..... 758 5.83 


Consol. Edison (N. Y.).. 1.90 2.31 


Continental Can ....... 8.88  5.25E 
Curtiss-Wright ........ d0.47 0.30E 
Detroit Edison ........ 159 1.49 

aa 6.19 5.00E 
Philip Morrist ........ 2.60 5.00E 


Radio Corp. of America 1.13 1.50 
Sylvania Electric ...... 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr. . 1.81 1.19 


2.75E 


--Dividends— 


Per Share Price Range Recent 
1947 1948 1948-49todate Price 
0.37% 0.85b 22%— 7% 16 
8.00 4.00 9234—76% 88 
8.50 $3.75 69%4—54% 65 
2.00 3.00 41 —26 32 
1.60 1.60 25%—21 21 
1.25 1.50 40 —29% 33 
0.25 2.00 12%— 4% 9 
1.20 1.20 22 —20 21 
2.00 200c 45%-28 83 
1.75 1.75 41%—32% 40 
0.20 0.30 15 — 7% 11 
1.40 1.40 26 -—17% 21 
1.25 0.90 18%—14% 16 


(*) Fiscal year ending Sept. 30. (a) Earnings after extraordinary accounting ad- 
justments. (+) Fiscal year ending March $1. ({)On Combined A and B shares. 
(E) Tentative estimates. (b) Plus one share of stock for each 9 held. (c) Plus 7% 


stock. 








and active stock funds should be con- 
centrated on the better-situated groups. 

Some of the specific firms expected 
to show higher profits this year are 
outlined above. (This is in addition to 
the drug makers, as discussed in 
Forses of March 1, 1949.) 

Among those in line for good earn- 
ings this year are the can manufac- 
turers. 

Already, some hint of this has been 
given by the increasing strength in 
American Can and Continental Can. 
Both these leaders are in a strong 
growth cycle, and their profit margins 
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to benefit from declining commodity 
prices are tobacco and utility firms. 
Lower prices mean a cut in costs for 
these industries, and, consequently, 
higher profit margins. Besides, both in- 
dustries are strongly “recession proof.” 
People will give up many things be- 
fore they stop smoking or using elec- 
tricity. 

This largely accounts for the recent 
distinguished market performance of 
stocks in these two groups. One of the 
most notable is Philip Morris, one of 
our prime favorites (Forpes, Oct. 1, 
1948) which has been making succes- 
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sive new highs, The stock still looks 
attractive. Spurred by an aggressive 
promotional campaign, the company is 
growing faster than the industry, 
should show $5 or better per share for 

its fiscal year ending March 31, 1949, 

and probably more after that. Impres- 
sive action has also been shown by . * 

American Tobacco, dominant company yielding from 6% to 10% 
in the business. In its annual report just 
released, American showed a sales that have nod missed 
for 1948. Profits rose to $7.58 per 
share from $5.70 in 1947. = * 

As to utilities, many electric operat- a Dividend im 25 Years 
ing companies should turn in higher 
profits this year, aided by increased effi- F 
ciency, the strong growth trend of the 
industry, and the drop in costs already 
mentioned. Some outstanding invest- 
ment-grade stocks in this field are Con- 
solidated Edison, Detroit Edison, and 
Virginia Electric Power. 

The gradually improving status of 
the aircraft stocks has been analyzed 











ices 
ROM a review of every actively traded stock our Staff has 
selected 27 with unbroken dividend records for 25 to 85 
years. All yield 6% or more, and 8 yield from 8.2% to 10.7%. 
One 85-year dividend-payer now yields 6.8%. Another that has 
not missed in 26 years pays $3, earned $7, and yields 10%. All 
27 earned their 1948 dividends 2 to 4 times over. 

With stock prices near the low levels from which sizeable 
advances have occurred over the past two years, these high- 
yielding stocks also offer good prospects of market appreciation. 
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cet, Mhere in the past, in view of the accel- Yours with Mouths “TRIAL v 
dled erating defense program. But not all 
ince Msuch stocks are uniformly attractive. This 27-Stock Report and the -weekly UNITED Investment 
y : 
: : ; Laat Service sent for one full month to new readers for only 
Ideally situated is Bendix Aviation, 
and §§ which makes vital parts and equipment SEND NAME AND UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
ued by many plane-makers. Among ADDRESS NOW WITH 
the plane-builders, the well-integrated $1 FOR REPORT FM-85 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. is attractive as a 
low-priced speculation. 
it 
e 
It is our considered opinion that many stocks should be switched now! |} Most Important Period 
Some of our most impressive ‘‘name stocks”’ are rated unfavorably by Standard & Poor’s. AH E AD! 
We have prepared a special list of about 300 stocks that we consider are unattractively . 
situated, and we believe funds can be invested to greater advantage in other selected issues. 
This should not be interpreted as bearish. The funds released from the sale of these gen os prey APs Saget — 
stocks should be reinvested. We are presenting our clients with a Supervised List of 70 liana ~gigteinnt nape fer 
strongly situated stocks—stocks for safety first—stocks for steady income—stocks for ~ Ayan Songgae A re ong of —— ——_ be 
appreciation; in short, reinvestment recommendations covering different objectives. Also er et ony 2+ 9 ee a oe eee 
includes a List of 11 Favorably Situated Low-Priced Stocks. 2 
Some industries are particularly attractive 
Look at this simple diagram ae. We are today at Point A. If you switch into ee | aay to Meer ange og ong — 
d- . adage cad stocks ~ aay you pay i. F ge penalty. tive—like soft drinks, leather, certain 
Bs. r — ith ssues are in o same price utilities, sugar, soaps, and vegetable oils 
% Ae nen a te aoe 
— e Super- 
A six months or a year from now—your stocks may pa iss af 40 Manama Issues hove 
be at Point D or Point F. The stocks you might . been compiled with this vital industry story 
“7 —. ney | be - we Cor = - in mind. 
——— e gap between C and D—the gap between 
enti. . E and P -epresents the loss you — take later oan ee ee Se 
1949... 2 year of eppertunity for investors ae failing ~ — aie better stocks now. The to Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey, one 
‘ dity who select the right stocks. ifference in gains could be substantial. of America’s outstanding investment surveys. - 
7 Don’t make the mistake of holding on to 
firms. stocks that may not hit the comeback trail | elle lieiesenl MAIL THE COUPON TODAY —— << 
5 for for years. Forget —- Forget big, 4 
pressive names. Forget everything excep 3 
tly, I] | that the very same funds tied up inuntavor- » STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION, 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N.Y. 
enuy, ably situated stocks may be invested in is- ? 
th in- sues with bright prospects— stocks that Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription to Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey, as checked below, and continue until 
‘ could bring you better, safer dividends, bet- I notify you otherwise, I understand that this subscription entitles me to 
roof. ter capital g AT NO (a) List of about 300 Stocks Rated ‘‘Switch”’ (d) One copy of S & P’s Stock Guide | 
s be- peeeen ae Otan Gat Rolaetion chants (b) Supervised List of 70 Recommended Issues (e) Security Record Form 
elec- 7 —~ ed a. Ls Me» EXTRA (c) List of 11 (included in above 70) Favorably (f) Brochure, ‘‘How to Use Poor’s Investment Ad- 
a year in which to lay the foundation for COST Situated Low-Priced Stocks visory Survey for Successful Investing’’ 
future profits. (9) Strong portfolio to house weekly bulletins 
‘ecent Remember ... doing nothing in today’s ( )3 MONTHS, $20. ( ) with Airmail, $20.80 
ce of evs nanivecurgcourvabinesiavnacusessckdeuenedersveversecececasseseveusedouant 
a. cw ssw dininsincdddinenecbesnesesendbuubeecdcaedspncsecdcedcecaveccovaceeccusceussercusds 
ne of ee 2) 
ct 1 eee eee eT TTT Te a 6 ais f6sake en ctet herent eebeewess e-aecddneanscseckenenedsamens 
’ = (In accordance with he Investment Advisers Act of 1940, under which we are registered, no transfer of this subscription 
Wcces- se shall be made without the client’s approval.) A339-172 
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Beneficial 


industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 






CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 


$.81!/, per share 







$4 Dividend Series of 1948 
$1 per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
March 31, 1949) 


COMMON STOCK 
$.37!/, per share 


The dividends are payable March 
31, 1949 to stockholders of record 
4 poe of business March 15, 
1949, 














Puiuip Kapinas 
Treasurer 
February 21, 1949 












SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


Preferred Dividends 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 
37), cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock, payable 
March 31, 1949, to stockhold- 
ers of record on March 5, 1949. 
27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series, payable on March 31, 
1949, to stockholders of rec- 

ord on March 5, 1949. 
O. V. SHOWERS 


Secretary 
February 18, 1949 




































Rovar Typewriver 
: Company, le. 


A dividend of 154%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
















> current quarterly dividend period 
il ending April 30, 1949, has been 
= declared payable April 15, 1949 
- on the outstanding preferred stock 
. of the Company to holders of pre- 
Ls ferred stock of record at the close 
4 of business on April 1, 1949. 

“ A dividend of 50¢ per share has 





been declared payable April 15, 
1949, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on April 1, 









1949. 
February 23, H. A. WAY 
1949 Secretary 











C.I.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable April 1, 1949, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 10, 1949. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 
mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
February 17, 1949. 












































THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on April 1, 1949, to 
stockholders Of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on March 4, 1949. The stock trans- 
fer books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 














186th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 


predecessor. 

















January 28, 1949 




















USF &t. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- } 
pany has declared a dividend of | 
fifty cents per share payable on | 
April 14, 1949, to stockholders of || 

| record March 28, 1949. 

Cc. J. FITZPATRICK, 
| Secretary. 

| February 23, 1949. 




















The Board of Directors of 
PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the pany, payable on 
March 12, 1949, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on March 3, 1949. 
Checks will be mailed. 
CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
February 21, 1949 


















Your dividend notice in ForBEs 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 























KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

February 18, 1949. 

A cash ‘distribution of twenty-five cents (25c) 
a share and a special cash distribution of fifty 
cents (50c) a share have today been declared -4 
Kennecott Corporation, payable on Marc 
31, 1949 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 1, 1949. 


BOOKLET §8 


Informative Reading 





ete 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








tient ad 


590. UNDERDEPRECIATION AND PRoFrts; 
Partial testimony before Congressional sub- 
committee again pounds home the fact 
that tax laws governing the depreciation of 
plant and equipment need drastic over 
hauling. Experts analyze why today’s high 
profits are illusory, predict a rude awaken 
ing for many companies in the throes of 
honeymoon profits. 


591. Tue Pusiic’s STAKE IN PATENTS; 
A plea for a more widespread understand- 
ing of our patent laws, with accent on 
the role the American patent system has 
played in the maintenance of our high 
living standards. Argues against popular 
notions that present laws stifle competition, 
help inflate prices. 


592. Smaxu Business: Sympathetic dis 
cussion of the problems confronting the 
small business man when seeking financial 
help, and what West Coast banks have 
done about it. 


593. You Hrr THe Jackpot: A clever 
presentation, in comic-strip technique, of 
the opportunities and freedoms enjoyed by 
the American worker. Colored “comics” 
effectively punch home the idea that 
prosperity depends upon continuous pro 
duction of goods and services. 


594. How to Acuieve Cost ConrTROL 
in SELLING. A timely reminder that profit 
margin depends on the cost of a sale, # 
well as other factors. Discusses the need 
for cost control, how to get it, and it 
practical applications. Stresses the need 
for eliminating haphazard sales budget 
in the coming buyers’ market. 


595. Your OprorTuniTy IN MANaGs 
MENT. Straight-from-the-shoulder advice 
to the man who wants to get on top 
Points up the hard work involved, the 
need for application, and the necessity fo 
choosing a career to your liking. Include 
short break-downs of the various top job 
in industry—what they embrace, the typt 
of man required to fill the bill, etc. 


596. Crepir PoLicres AND PROCEDURES 
Interesting results of a credit survey takes 
among 268 retailers. Details various dut 
ning methods used, ways to control charg 
account limits, what’s being done on the 
credit promotion front. Also included: ad- 
vice on keeping charge accounts active, 
reasons for proper employee credit trait 





A. S. CHEROUNY, Secretary. 
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Insure Tomorrow's Stock Market Profits Today- 


Enroll in the NEW SCIENTIFIC 14-LESSON . . . 
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Prepared by Dr. B. C. Forbes and Mr. Joseph D. Goodman, Stock Market Authorities 
NTS: {D the Harrimans, Cookes, Sages, Morgans, Baruchs and other investor- | ; . syee 
tand- a es aneore of the ors have some knowledge or secret methods over Outline of Section Six: 
and above their personal abiliti hich lai heir ph enal ' ‘ 
t on success? » en TE SapeRNeS ft — Interpreting the Market’s Action 
» has From his close associations with Wall Street and its leading personalities s ’ a 
high over the past 40 years, B. C. Forbes concludes that success in investing, as in I. “The Market Is Always Telling a Story 
um any other entonver, is based on careful planning, intense study and diligent 1, Interpreting Market Conditions 
use of ascertained facts. i 
ition. To give the average investor the benefits of his years of wide experience i Ta ee 
: and access to the wealth of facts gathered over the years by his publishing : Trends 
organization, he now offers a complete mine cf his valuable investment in- 
dis formation in the new FORBES STOCK MARKET COURSE. tll. Volume of Trading si 
B ene Mark icat 
1 the MOST MODERN, PRACTICAL COURSE AVAILABLE oe ee ee aa aa : 
cia) Takes you step-by-step through the ent.re techniques and practice of ana- IV. How to eae Volume When Bul 
an lyzing and interpreting the innumerable factors that influence stock prices. 
have Provides the most modern and practical curriculum of its kind available today. V. How to Interpret Low Volume When Bull- 
Includes the latest sound methods employed by well-known operators and ish—Bearish 
renowned market advisors. Teaches you the: scientific forecasting, charting a a 
\ and financial diagnosis developed over recent years. Tests your progress VI. How to Interpret “Breadth” of the Market 
Clevel through periodic self-examination. 1. Difference Between “Breadth” and 
1e, of No expense has been spared, no effort has been too great to make this the Volume” 
d very finest, soundest Course ever offered investors. 2. What to Watch and Record from 
e by Daily Market Quotations 
mics” LEARN BY DOING 3. Three Guiding Principles for Inter- 
that You'll find the FORBES STOCK MARKET COURSE easy to grasp and apply. etree 
_— The keynote of the ourse is “learning by doing.” In addition to 14 Lessons VII. Changes in the Major Trend—How to De 
A. at two-week intervals you are given practical assignments and specific ‘“Exer- tect Shift from Bear to Bull Cycle 
cises” at the end of each Lesson that are designed to develop the practice . 
and observation so vital to Stock Market success. VIII. Shift from Bear to Bull Cycle 
NTROL 1. Eight Basic Signals to Watch 
profit ALL THE INFORMATION YOU NEED IX. How to Detect Major Market “Tops” 
Decide now to learn how to apply the basic principles of capital building 1. Importance of Detecting End of Bull 
ile, as which have been used most successfully by outstanding investors of the past Market 
Dn and present. It doesn’t matter what your investment objectives, this Course 2. Fourteen Signs Indicating End of Bull 
nd it will help you achieve them because it is so complete and scientific. Market 
need A TURNING POINT IN YOUR FORTUNES This ss an outline of just one Lesson. Complete 
udget THE FORBES STOCK MARKET COURSE, which has long been in prepara- Course embodies 14 equally informative Lessows 
tion, has been brought right up-to-the-minute. What you learn from a single you can apply with profit. 
Lesson and apply to your investments may prove a turning-point in your 
fortunes ... should set in motion a chain of many successful transactions. 
.NAGE- Decide now to take this important step to greater stock market success—join Use This Mine of Time-Tested Investmen: 
advice the score of investors who are taking this valuable Course—fill in and return Techniques of Fortune Builders of the Past 
n top convenient enrollment form NOW. to Insure Your Future Profits 













a) -----=—-ENROLL NOW—FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 
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i FORBES STOCK MARKET C 3-15 
iv fo EXAMINE FIRST AND | 5°! mnger'C'S,m Rann coass,. ; 
. k 11, N. Y. EE ME Tee POPPER eT ae 1 

iobt ee venue, New Yor 
4 here SE C ON D LESSONS a me in the new 14-Section FORBES STOCK MARKET COURSE. Send me ' 
the First and Second Lessons on 30-day approval. At the end of that time I will either return ' 
ic. FREE FOR 30 D AYS! Sections, tinder and all supplementary material or... ! 
ec oice: 
cDURES O I will remit $20 a month for 5 consecutive months. ' 
y taken E N R O LL ¥ O D AY— OU! oie — =” = ame payment for complete Course, thus saving $23.50 on the regular 
installment pri 
is dup (On N. Y.C. orders, 2% will be added for Sales Taz) 
a = } 
ay CHECK ONE PAY ME ore tee onto ee oer co ua a ca okivecad Lccccduse eddenserenGlncdsadyauntetunaacele ! 
ed: ad- MENT PLAN AND IT ot ele ee et ol ne alran oumauaaauacadee sanded eteddediaentadaaaaal : 
active, (ER So a ae ne Zone...... as. ' 
t trait SAVE $23.50! ™ Check here if you wish to remit now, in which cam we will stamp your same in geld ro) } 
i permanent binder. 1 
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“WHAT ABOUT 


THESE STOCKS 











Western Union Farnsworth Tel. & R. 
F.W. Woolworth Standard Oil, N. J. 


Am. Tel. & Tel. Shell Union Oi 
Am. Rad. &S.S. Gen. Motors 

U. S. Steel Int. Tel. & Tel. 
Trans. & West. Air Kennecott Copper 
Armour & Co. Pub. Serv. E. & G. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Pan Amer. Airways 
Texas Co. Paramount Pict. 
Standard Oil, Ind. Phillips Petroleum 
Comm. Edison, Chi. Pepsi-Cola 

Cons. Edison, N. Y. Penna. R. R. 
Babson’s opinion on these widely 
held stocks may save you losses. 
Simply check those you own, or 
list 7 others you own, and mail 
this ad to us. We will tell you if 
clients have been advised to Hold 
or Switch them. 


No cost or obligation 
Write Dept. F-73 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
A A A IN 








THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 


COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Established 1934 


92 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 











Handbook for Investors! 


“THE STOCK MARKET— 


BASIC GUIDE FOR INVESTORS” 
By JOSEPH MINDELL 


Economist and Partner, Marcus & Co., 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 


428 Subjects . . . 320 Pages . . . Charts 
37 Chapters ... Glossary . .. Index 


Every phase, every procedure, every successful 

trading technique, as well as many pitfalls, are 
explained simply and lucidly through clear-cut 
text and easy-to-follow charts. Investors who 
don’t “know it all” can use this practical manual 
te avoid costly mistakes and increase profits. 
_ Here at last is a practical working tool for 
judging the news and other factors affecting 
security prices, for selecting most promising in- 
dustries and soundest companies, for detecting 
the basic trend of the market and for spotting 
major market tops and major market bottoms. 

Use it with confidence—with profit. It should 
Prove one of the soundest investments you ever 
made. Price $5 in U. S and Foreign, 
$6. Fill in and return coupon below. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY! 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 3-15 

Please send me a copy of Joseph Mindell’s new 
book “THE STOCK MARKET—Basic Guide 


for Investors”: 


Check Choice: (On N. Y. C. Orders Add 2%) 
C0 Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) 
OC Bill me for $5.25 (Handling Charge of 25¢) 











Market Outlook 





j by HARRY D. COMER 


Signs of “Spring” Rise 
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RECENT technical action of the stock 
market is encouraging. The industrial 
average met support at the 171-level, 
thus duplicating the base formed on 
the post-election sell-off. Trading vol- 
ume has tended to dry up, indicating 
the market is in a “sold-out” condition. 

Ability of the industrials to hold is 
particularly significant in view of the 
heavy drag exerted by the rails. The 
rail average last month got down to the 
lowest in 15 months; yet their weight 
was not sufficient to tip the industrials 
off their prolonged “shelf.” 

It would seem that the market is pre- 
paring for a “spring” rise, which is the 
normal sequel to a reaction following 
the so-called “year-end” rally. 

Last year, after a base area of five 
weeks’ duration extending past mid- 
March, a 30-point upswing was experi- 
enced by the industrial average, with- 
out any worthwhile setback. 

Leading last year’s “spring rise,” of 
course, was the star of hope growing 
out of the election prospects. In 1947, 
however, a spring advance amounting 
to 25 points developed, from an April- 
May base, without benefit of an elec- 
tion campaign. 

What will be the background stimulus 
to the stock market in the early future? 
Probably political considerations will 
supply the needed lift to investment 
sentiment. 

It should soon become apparent to 
more and more investors that (1) the 
81st Congress is a rather conservative 
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group; (2) taxes will not be increased 
this year; (3) national income and gen- 
eral business will continue to hold at 
extraordinarily high levels; (4) corpor- 
ate earnings will be large enough to 
permit holding dividends at last year's 
very high rates; (5) the stock market 
has overdiscounted unfavorable fac- 
tors in the foreseeable outlook. 

Our last issue named 11 stock groups 
which are depressed much more than 
the general market, in relation to their 
respective post-war highs. These, in 
order, (down from 71% to 42%) are: 
Air Lines, Publishing, Amusements, 
Woolen Goods, Apparel, Drugs, Gold 
Mining, Rubber, Meat Packing, Rail- 
road Equipment and Soft Drinks. 

Research into the performance of 
individual issues reveals that over 300 
common stocks on the two big New 
York exchanges have given up 50% o 
more of their post-war high prices. 
Practically every important industry is 
included in this list. 

Among the better grades of stocks 
which have surrendered half or more of 
their post-war top prices, the following 
deserve special attention by investment 
“bargain-hunters” now: Allied Stores 
(high 68, now 26), Chesapeake & Ohio 
(high 67, now 82), Loew’s, Inc. (41- 
16), Marshall Field (58—22), Owens- 
Illinois Glass (100-58), Paramount 
Pictures (48-28), Pullman (70-31), 
Schenley Industries (100-26), E. RB. 
Squibb & Sons (55-25), U. S. Rubber 
(80-39). 


Forbes 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


j Investment Pointers 





High-Grade Bonds 


NEARLY ALL the letters recently re- 
ceived by this column continue to in- 
dicate that the principal interest of 
readers, at present, is in making safe 
investments, with a minimum of risk. 
It is not difficult to understand why this 
feeling exists, under prevailing condi- 
tions. 

The Administration has requested 
Congress to approve various legislative 
measures which would create a com- 
pletely controlled and _ regimented 
economy in the United States. Opposi- 
tion to such proposals has been led by 
the few conservatives left in Congress, 
such as Senator Taft, Senator George, 
Senator Byrd, Congressman Doughton 
and others whose elections were not 
bought and paid for by labor unions. 

Should the election in 1950 result 
in complete victory for the nominees of 
the labor unions, the outlook for the 
middle classes in this country would be 
very bad. 

It is, therefore, most urgent (if not 
a. eady too late) for every employer, 


every business and financial organiza- 
tion to see to it that the workers, own- 
ers of insurance policies, bank deposi- 
tors, stockholders, are told about the 
real issue: State Socialism vs. private 
enterprise. 

There is no excuse why the advan- 
tages of private enterprise should not 
have been thus explained long ago. 
The failure of business and finance to 
do this is one of the most important 
reasons for the present trend of political 
and economic affairs. 

Years ago there was a wide selection 
of first-class bonds available to the in- 
vesting public. Many of these bonds 
have since been paid off. Because of 
regulations by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, a condition has 
been created whereby insurance com- 
panies buy whole blocks of new issues 
of best-grade bonds, which are no 
longer available for purchase by the 
general public or institutions. 

Meanwhile, because of government 
controls, money rates continue very 








SELECTED HIGH-GRADE BONDS 


ities Roose beg 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH, 2%s, 1986.......... 89% 2.9 
AMERICAN Topacco Company, 3s, 1962................ 103% 2.9 
Atitantac Coast Livm, Ist 4s, 1052.................02. 104% 2.5 
is tae eaneecseeuescswau 101% 2.7 
BrooxLyn Union Gas, 2%s, 1976...............00c000% 92% 3.1 
Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Pac., Ist 4s, 1994............. 106% 3.7 
ES, EES ee 88% 3.4 
COMMONWEALTH Epson, 8s, 1977...............00005 104% 2.9 
Cossoamparep Emeson, Dis, 1062...... 1... ccc ccc cees 96% 2.8 
cic een este sees edwaee ees 104% 2.8 
EE, EE 101 3.7 
ILLINOIs BELL TELEPHONE, 2%s, 1981...............0.: 98 2.8 
New York TELEPHONE, 2%s, 1982................00005: 98 2.8 
Paciric Gas & Execrnic, $s, 1970.................65:. 103% 2.9 
Paciric TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH, 3%s, 1987............ 100% 3.1 
PENNSYLVANIA RatiroaD, 3ks, 1952...............0200- 100% 3.1 
PuiLa., BALTIMORE & WaAsHINGTON, 4s, 1960............ 104 3.5 
Pumamenwema Mamornec, Sis, 1906]... ..... 2... c cece 99% 2.7 
eS 1024: 2.9 
ic is con teens ov eeewes 96% 2.6 
Socony-Vacuum Or Co., 2hs, 1976...............-0 ee 96 2.6 
SOUTHERN CALiFornia Epson, 3s, 1965................ 104 2.9 
SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE, 2%s, 1985............ 96% 2.8 
STANDARD Ot OF NEw JERSEY, 2%s, 1971..............-. 95 2.5 
Union Paciric Rartroap, 2%s, 1976...............-2055 101% 2.8 
Union Paciric Ramroap, 24s, 1991................... 92% 2.7 
West Penn Power, Ist 3s, 1974...............00000s 103 2.9 
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Here's a story of 
“BIG BUSINESS" 


The story of the Sun Life As- 
surance Company of Canada 
is a story of "Big Business" 
because more than one and a 
half million people the world 
over are safeguarded by the © 
protection and security of Sun 
Life policies. 

Write today for a copy of "Sun 
Life of Canada Reports to You." 
Just address: Sun Life of Canada, 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. 


From the 1948 Annual Report 


Benefits paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during 1948: 
$105,046,413 


Total benefits paid since the first 
Sun Life policy was issued in 1871: 
$2,126,737 ,233 
New cna issued during the year: 


Assurances in force: 
$4,089,234,182 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 
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use, 


AMAZING NEW SLIDE RULE 


Investors, Brokers and 


for long term 


increases your profits. 


guaranteed. - 


Send $4.00 today. Prompt Prepaid Delivery. 


1217 Ewing Street - 


FINANCIAL COMPUTERS 




















March 15, 1949 


J. E. DeMANDEL 


IMPORTANT BOTTOMS 


have been indicated since 1932 by the 


“Low Volume Rule” 


Send for free copy! 








Businessmen. 
Helps select the best buys on sudden market 
movements or 
Also shows % earnings and % mark - up’on 
Simple to operate, fascinating to 
Satisfaction 


investments. 


Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 
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(CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


—_~~- 


HE Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable April 1, 1949 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 11 1949 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK { 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 pershare, 
payable April 1, 1949 to holders of 
record at the close of business March 
11 1949 ( 

COMMON STOCK 


60 cents per share, payable March - 
31, 1949 to holders of record at 
the close of business March 11, 
1949. 


Peel eee eae ade adaaddn 


R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 


March 1, 1949 
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Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
held today, February 24, 1949, a 
dividend of fifty cents (50c) per 
share was declared on the Commen 
Stock of the Corporation, payable 
March 31, 1949, to Common stock- 
holders of record at the close of 

business on March 5, 1949. 
Che Board also declared a dividend of one dollar 
twelve and one-half cents ($1.12%¢) per share 
on the $4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock of the 
ration, payable March 15, 1949, to Preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 


March 5, 1949, 
S. A. McCaskey, Jr. 
ecretary 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate ¢ Potash ¢ Fertilizer © Chemicals 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
February 24, 1949, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
28th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Fiity Cents (50c) per share. 


Both dividends are payable March 30, 
1949, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 18, 1949. 


Checks will be mailed by the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicage 6 








E. |. pbU PonT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: February 21, 1949 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12%4 a share 
on the outstanding Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 8742¢ a share on the outstanding Preferred 
Stock —$3.50 Series, both payable April 25, 1949, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on April 8, 1949; also $2.50 a share, as the 
first interim dividend for 1949, on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable March 14, 1949, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on February 28, 1949. 


L. puP. COPELAND, Secretary 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on Feb. 21, 1949 declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 


Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of $0.15 per share on 
the Common Stock; both pay- 
able April 1, 1949 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 15, 1949, 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Ws. J. WILLIAMs, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 











PACKARD MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 133 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of twenty-five 





| cents (25c) per share on the out- 
| standing Common Non-Par 
| Value Shares of the Company, 
payable on the 28th day of 
March, 1949, to the holders of 
the Common Non-Par Value 
Shares of record at the close of 
business March 5, 1949. The 
books will not be closed. 


HUGH J. FERRY, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan, February 23, 1949 
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low, and it ws not possible to obtain o 
reasonable rate of return. 

When buying a first-class bond, one 
is faced with the necessity of accepting 
a small yield; nothing better is avail. 
able on a high-grade bond at present 

I submit a list of very good bonds 
Keep for future reference. 


Advance release by air mail of this regula: 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request 


On The Bookshelf 


SELECTIONS’ FROM THE WRITING 
AND SPEECHES OF WILLIAM RANDOLPE 
Hearst (published privately, copy 
right, San Francisco Examiner). 


Mr. Hearst is a big, bold American, 
animated by both vehement principles 
and violent prejudices . . . “but. . . we 
thank him for talking the language ll 
the world should hear.” 

So wrote Lord Beaverbrook’s Eve- 
ning Standard in 1942. Surprisingly 
enough, it took an Englishman to com 
bine in a few words the diametricall 
opposed impressions William Randolph 
Hearst has made on the American 
public. 

More surprising will be the number 
of “Hearst-haters” who will doubtless 
re-evaluate their opinion of him after 
reading these selections from his writ. 
ings and speeches. 

A powerful writer and long-time 
journalistic dynamo, Hearst has no 
trouble catching the reader’s attention 
as he holds forth on the problems, 
crises, and ideologies of the hour—any 
issue touching the basic roots of 
Americanism was editorially seized by 
the big Californian. 

In many instances the skeptic will 
find that his hindsight of today is sim- 
ply Hearst's foresight of yesterday. 

For instance, in 1917 Hearst vehe- 
mently advocated legislation that, only 
after an economic catastrophe a decade 
later, was to take the form of the Se- 
curity & Exchange Commission Act 
In 1906 he was plugging for laws to 
make the proffering of bribes illegal 
In 1930 he was vociferating about “too 
much bureaucracy, too much autocracy 
creeping into our federal government.” 
And in 1938 he was warning Germany 
that by her deeds, in addition to de- 
stroying herself, she was strengthening 
the hands “of the Soviet terrorists.” 

The book, perhaps naturally, omits 
wrong guesses. But in his editorials on 
Americanism, Anti-Semitism, Business. 
Communism, and a host of other vital 
subjects, Hearst emerges more of 4 
prophet than a propagandist, more of 
a sage than a sinner. 


Forbes 
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nq (PSRSONNEL MANAGEMENT. By Scott, 
Chthier and Spriegel. (Publ: Mc- 
one ' Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 3830 W. 42 
ting Bf St. New York 18, N. Y. Price: $4.50; 
vail. 9 48 pages.) 
- Completely revised edition of an out- 
nds Bi wanding text which has served as a 
guide to innumerable students and 
business men. Presents a comprehensive 
ri outline of the most up-to-date prin- 
wr les, practices, and instruments in the 
il-important relationships between 
management and workers, Traces the 
development of the union movement, 
wd spotlights recent labor-manage- 
aent legislation. Throughout, the au- 
LNG> Hf thors assume a mutuality of interest on 
LPB Bi the part of employer, employee, com- 
PY munity, and government. 
The revision has been influenced by 
«survey, included in an appendix, on 
Cau, the status of personnel management in 
ples Bi 395 leading companies. It covers tech- 
We Baiques of employment, maintenance, 
+ all wage payment, employee security, em- 
: ployee development, research and con- 
Eve- trol, etc. 
ngly 
som 
ve! Congratulations 
rea Hudson R. Searing, elected president 


of the Consolidated Edison Co. of New 


nber York, succeeding 
tless Ralph H. Tapscott, 
after who becomes 
writ. chairman and con- 
tinues as chief ex- 
time ecutive officer; 
> no Harland C. Forbes, 
ntion elected executive 
lems, vice-president. 
—any nian Frederick R. 
_—_—"-* 7’ Kappel, elected 













vice-president in charge of long lines 
meg of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Ralph S. Damon, president of Trans- 
continental & Western Air, elected a 





vehe- [director of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
only #§Co. 

~cade Arthur E. Stoddard, elected a direc- 
e Se- MMtor and president of Union Pacific Rail- 
Act. Hiroad. Robert A. Lovett, former Under- 
ws to MSecretary of State, was elected a di- 
legal. M¥rector and member of the executive 
t “too Hicommittee. 

cracy Thomas A. Morgan, chairman of 
rent. HSperry Corporation, elected to the addi- 
many f@tional office of president. 

o de # Grenville S. Sewall, appointed a 
ening [vice-president of Chase National Bank 
i ot New York. 

omits # Alfred C. Howard, elected president 
als on and general manager of Globe-Wer- 
siness. Hinicke Co, 

vital #§ Donald M. Lovejoy, member of the 
of : ew York Stock Exchange, admitted 
ore 0 


ks general partner in the firm of Bache 
k Co, 
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MEET AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
BUSINESS LEADERS! 


An Invitation from B. C. Forbes 





F OR years I’ve made it a practice to spend a few hours each week learning how 

others got to the top. I have derived much satisfaction and encouragement fron 
their stimulating achievements. Many outstanding men I’ve known have confided tha: 
they, too, share my habit of snatching a few precious hours from each crowded week t 
study the words and deeds of our business statesmen. 


An Invitation You Should Accept 

Now you, too, can meet America’s outstanding business leaders—the men around whun. 
the dreams of young men are woven—in my big volume of “The Life Stories of America’s 
Fifty Foremost Business Leaders.” 

What an inspiring procession they make as they march across the pages of this hand 
some volume. How simple and human they become. How quickly you'll find a kinshiy 
between their problems, their fears, their hopes—and your own. 

You'll learn how they prepared themselves for their careers, how they got their starts. 
how they won advancements, how they manage their time, how they handle others, how 
they recognized and grasped opportunities, how they look at life and what they thin 
of the future. 

In many cases they speak frankly in the hope that others may benefit by ther’ 
experiences. You'll find this book filled with inspiring, living truths—not theories—truth- 
tested many times by many outstanding men. 


Widely Recommended 


“Should be required reading for the younger generation, because it contains so man» 
valuable lessons from life.”—Gadsden Times. . . . “Crisply written to enrich courses ir 
Economics or American History.”—Scholastic Magazine. . . . “Should be in every busines» 
education library.”—Journal of Business Education. ... “A sheer job to handle.”—D. B 
Scott, Librarian. 

Down-to-Earth As the Men Themselves 

You'll meet self-made men like Richard R. Deupree, Samuel Goldwyn, Charles k 
Hook, Henry J. Kaiser, K. T. Keller, Eddie Rickenbacker, David Sarnoff, Thomas ] 
Watson, Emil Schram, and many others. You'll find sons of famous fathers such ar 
H. S. Firestone, Jr., Henry Ford II, Richard K. Mellon, Fowler McCormick, Nelson J. 
Rockefeller. Some are big city products like: Winthrop W. Aldrich, John D. Biggers, 
Paul G. Hoffman, Eric A. Johnston, Charles Luckman, Robert E. Wood. Others are 
country bumpkins such as: Lewis H. Brown, M. W. Clement, Benjamin A. Fairless. 
Eugene R. Grace, W. Alton Jones, Leroy A. Lincoln, Charles E. Merrill, Charles E 
Wilson and scores of others. All are humble and human “irrespective of their stature” ir 
business. All speak plainly and modestly about themselves and their companies. 

Order Your Copy on 10-Day Approval 

No book I have ever published can match this one in value to young men about tw 
enter business life or to the man who feels he is “in a rut.” By all means take time to 
read these real-life experiences. They bring needed inspiration and valuable pointers in 
these tumultous times. 


50 FULL-PAGE PHOTOS 500 PAGES 


50 BIOGRAPHIES 


* * 


\ aan=aes~:FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY"~—7-~~— 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING Co., INC, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 3-15 


Please send me a copy of “The Life Stories of America’s 
Fifty Foremost Business Leaders” edited by B. C. Forbes en 
10-day approval. At the end of that time I will either remit 
$5 plus 25c for pestage or return book C.O.D. and owe nothing. 
(This offer good in U. S. only.) 





Zone... State........... 


SPECIAL CASH OFFER 


4 O) B. C. Forbes will personally autograph your copy 

if you remit now! Check here if you enclose $5, in 
which case we pay postage also. (On N. Y. C. orders, 
add 2% for Sales Tax.) 
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Thoughts . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


If business is going to continue to 
sell through the decades, it must also 
promote an understanding of what 
made those products possible, what is 
necessary to a free market, and what 
our free market means to the individual 
liberty of each of us, to be certain that 
the freedoms under which this nation 
was born and brought to this point 
shall endure in the future... for 
America is the product of our free- 
doms. —E. F. Hutton. 


The most successful man is the man 
who holds onto the old just as long 
as it is good, and grabs the new just 
as soon as it is better. 

—Rospert P. VANDERPOEL. 


A salesman, like the storage battery 
in your car, is constantly discharging 
energy. Unless he is recharged at fre- 
quent intervals he soon runs dry. This 
is one of the greatest responsibilities 
of sales leadership.—RicHarp GRANT. 


The men of the past had convictions, 
while we moderns have only opinions. 
—H. Heme. 


Facts are the basis of policies but 
they do not create policies; they are 
only the stuff of which policies are 
made. Here is where synthesis comes 
in to build up the facts into useful 
knowledge which is wisdom, and it is 
wisdom that alone gives meaning and 
direction to life—Harotp W. Donpps. 


If a man lives a decent life and does 
his work fairly and squarely so that 
those dependent on him and attached 
to him are better, then he is a success. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


It is the new spirit of cooperation 
that has come to Europe as a direct 
result of the Marshall Plan that offers 
us our best hope for peace. 

—PauLt G. HOFFMAN. 


I am not interested in equality of 
servitude. 
—Sen. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG. 


Great men speak to us only so far 
as we have ears and souls to hear 
them; only so far as we have in us the 
roots, at least, of that which flowers out 
in them. —Wit Durant. 


w 


History down through the centuries 
has proved again and again that there 
can be but one outcome to a struggle 
for selfish power against forces fighting 
to protect and advance human rights. 
Those genuinely serving humanity al- 
ways ultimately emerge triumphant. It 
is under their standards that the 
[Western] allies choose to throw in 
their lot for humanity’s defense. 

—FRANCIs B. SAYRE. 


Each of us is an impregnable fortress 
that can be laid waste only from within. 
—Timotny J. Fiynn, D.D. 


Common sense is the favorite daugh- 
ter of reason. —H. W. SHaw. 


It may be that we should stop put- 
ting so much emphasis in our own 
minds on the monetary value of a col- 
lege education and put more emphasis 
on the intangible social and cultural 
values to be derived from learning. 
The time may be coming when we will 
have to start accepting the idea that 
education is life, not merely a prepara- 
tion for it. —Sermour E. Harnis. 


Fame is what you have taken, char- 
acter is what you give. When to this 
truth you awaken, then you begin to 
live. —BAYARD TAYLOR. 


It is those moral and spiritual qual- 
ities which rise alone in free men, 
which will fulfill the meaning of the 
word American. And with them 
will come centuries of further greatness 
to our country. —HERBERT HOoveErR. 


You can never overpay a builder. 
—THE WILLIAM FEATHER MAGAZINE. 


He who only plans is a dreamer; he 
who only works is a drudge; but he 
who plans and works his plans is a con- 
queror. —Lire AssociaTION NEws. 
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There are certain fundamental requ 
sites for wise and resolute democrat; 
leadership. It must build on hope, no 
on fear; on honesty, not on falsehood 
on justice, not on injustice; on publi 
tranquility, not on violence; on free 
dom, not on enslavement. It mus 
weave a social fabric in which the ma 
important strands are a devotion t 
truth and a commitment to righteo 
ness.. These are essential ingredient 
of the American way of life. They « 
the necessary conditions for th 
achievement of freedom and hum 
progress the world over. 

—Dr. Epmunp Ezra D 
President, Cornell Universit 


Iron rusts from disuse, stagnant wate 
loses its purity, and in cold weathe 
becomes frozen; even so does inactia 
sap the vigors of the mind. 

—Leonarpo Da Vinc 

The people to fear are not those wh 
disagree with you, but those who dig 
agree with you and are too coward} 
to let you know. —NAPOLEO 


Ill-luck is, in nine cases out of tem 
the result of taking pleasure first an 
duty second, instead of duty first ar 
pleasure second. —T. T. Munce 


That which is to be most desired 
America is oneness and not samenes 
Sameness is the worst thing that coul 
happen to the people of this count 
To make all people the same wo 
lower their quality, but oneness wo 
raise it. —STEPHEN S. Ws 


Every production of genius must b 
the production of enthusiasm. 
—Disraei 


The three great ends for a statesms 
are, security to possessors, facility 1 
acquirers, and liberty and hope to th 
people. —COoLERIDG! 


It is a dark sign when the owner 
seen to be growing poor, and | 
steward is found to be growing rich. 

—SPENCEI 


In response to many requests from reade 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared he 
have been published in book form. Price 








A Text. . 


For as the earth bringeth forth her bud, 
and as the garden causeth the things that 


are sown in it to spring forth; so the Lord 


Sent jin by A. A. Raudabaugh, 
Carlisle, Pa. What’s your fa- 
vorite text? A Forses book is 
pesgeuted to senders of texts 
used. 


God will cause righteousness and praise to 
spring forth before all the nations. 


—IsataH 61:11 


























Wishing won’t make it grow! 


What this Tom-Thumb-size factory needs 
is a place in the “opportunity sun” that 
shines all along the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System. 


Touched by the industrial magic of the 
Southland, factories both big and small 
are thriving and prospering . . . because 





here Nature is most lavish with inexhaust- 
ible treasures, because here optimism and 
opportunity are everywhere. 


No, wishing won’t make your factory 
grow. “Look Ahead—Look South!” 
CrmaeT E. Reomrrnns 
— 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Yes sir, that's my baby! 


Of course, no truck driver loves his 
truck as he loves his child. 


But let’s not fool ourselves, either. 
Ask any driver of a Dodge “Job- 
Rated” truck. He’ll tell you that he 
takes real pride in his truck! 


Why shouldn’t he? He knows his 
truck fits its job. He knows he has 


the right power for any emergency 

. with economy that doesn’t re- 
quire a gas station stop a couple of 
times a day. 


He knows his truck has exactly the 
right load-carrying and load-moving 


units for maximum efficiency, with 
his loads over his roads. He knows 
it’s the easiest to handle of any truck. 


He can turn at a 37° angle, either 
right or left. He rides on the cush- 
ioned comfort of “‘Air-O-Ride”’ seats. 
He enjoys perfect vision ... in all 
directions. He commands the safest 
brakes ever designed. 


Unless you have heard the Dodge 
*‘Job-Rated’’ story in detail—and ac- 
tually experienced 
what a “‘Job-Rated” 
truck means to you 
in economy of op- 
eration, in ease of 
operation, and in 
long life... you'll 
find it profitable to 
talk it over with your Dodge dealer. 


After all, it’s youR money. So if 
you can SAVE money with a “Job 
Rated” truck, that’s the truck you 
want to own ... isn’t it? 


FOR THE LOCATION OF YOUR DODGE DEALER, CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES OF YOUR PHONE 500K 





